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[Let the reader peruse the following story with the same 
spirit in which it is written, and not conceive that it is 
either a pro-slavery or anti-slavery tale. The “ pecu- 
liar institution ” which is herein introduced, is brought 
forward simply as an auxiliary, and not asa feature of 
the story. It is only referred to where the plot and lo- 
cality upon the slave coast have rendered this necessary, 
and the careful reader will observe that the subject is 
treated with entire impartiality. These few remarks 
are introduced, because we desire to appear consistent. 
Our paper shall neither directly nor indirectly further 
any sectional policy or doctrine, and in its conduct shall 
be neutral, free and independent.—Ep. Fiag. 


CHAPTER I. 


OUTWARD BOUND. 

Ovr story opens in that broad, far-reaching 
expanse of water which lies deep and blue be- 
tween the two hemispheres, some fifteen degrees 


“north of the equator, in the latitude of Cuba 


and the Cape Verd Islands. The delightful 
trade winds had not fanned the sea on a finer 
summer’s day for a twelvemonth, and the waves 
were daintily swelimg‘ upon the heaving m. 
of the deep, as though indicating the respiration 
of the ocean. It was scarcely a day’s sail be- 
yond the flow of the Caribbean Sea, that one of 
those noblest results of man’s handiwork, a fine 
ship, might have been seen gracefully ploughing 
her course through the sky-blue waters of the 
Auantic. She was close-hauled on the larboard 
tack, steering east-southeast, and to a sailor’s 
eye presented a certain indescribable something 
that gave her taut rig and saucy air a dash of 
mystery, which would have set him to speculat- 
ing at once as to her character and the trade she 
followed. 

Few things can be named that more potently 
challenge our admiration than a full-sized ship 
under way ; her myriad of ropes, sails and ap- 
pointments, all so complete and well-controlled, 
the power of her volition, the promptness with 
which she obeys the slightest movement of the 
helm, the majestic grace of her inclination to 
the power of the winds, and the foaming prow 
and long: glistening wake, all go to make up the 
charm and peculiarity of a nautical picture. 
There is true poetry in such a scene as this, 
beauty fit to move the heart of an anchorite. 
No wonder the sailor loves his ship like a mis- 
tress; no wonder he discourses of her charms 
with the eloquence of true love and confiding 
trust; no landsman can be more enamored of 
his promised bride. 

But the craft to which we especially refer at 
the present writing, was a coquette of the first 
class, beautiful in the extreme, and richly merit- 
ing the name that her owners had placed in 
golden letters on her stern—the “ Sea Witch.” 
She was one of that class of vessels known as 
flat upon the floor, a model that caused her to 
draw but little water, and enabled her to’ run 
free over a sandbar or into an inlet, where an 
ordinary ship’s long boat would have grounded. 
She was very long and sharp, with graceful con- 
cave lines, and might have measured some tive 
hundred tons. Speed had evidently been the 
main object aimed atin her construction, the 
flatness of her floor giving her great buoyancy, 
and her length ensuring fieetness. 


. 


either the quarter-deck or forecastle. Slmight 
have numbered fifty men for her crevand if 
you had looked in board over her bulwss you 
would have seen that her complement w made 
up of men. There were none there but sl able- 
bodied seamen—sea dogs, who had rougd it in 
all weather, and on all sorts of allowan 

There was a quiet and orderly mien out the 
deck and among the watch, that spoke the si- 
lent yet potent arm of authority. ‘® men 
spoke to each other now and then, but ivas in 
an under tone, and there was no opelevity. 
A few men were lounging about the heof the 
bowsprit on the forecastle, one or two ve busy 
in the waist coiling cable ; an officer of ond or 
third caste a quiet, but decided chatter, to 
judge from his features, stood with fold arms 
just abaft the mizzen-mast, and a yorful fig- 
ure, almost too young sec:ningly for sesponsi- 
ble a post, leaned idly ayaiust the meéey-rail, 
near the sage old tar who was at the/m. At 
first you might have supposed him a,sercargo, 
an owner’s son as passénger, or sof ‘of 
that sort, from the quite-at-home air exhibit- 
ed; but now and then he cast onof those 
searching and understanding glancesloft and 
fore and aft, taking in the whole rge of the 
ship’s trim, and the way she did hesuty, that 
you realized at once the fact of h position; 
and you could not mistake the fact at he was 
her commander. 

He wore a glazed tarpaulin hat ofoarse tex- 
ture, and his dress was of little ber material 
than that of the crew he command, but it set 
somehow quite jauntily upon his ie, well-de- 
veloped form, and there was an imistakable 
air of conscious authority about hinhat showed 
him to be no stranger to control, ahe position 
which he filled. ‘The hair, escagg in glossy 
curls from beneath his hat, addeto a set of 
very regular features a fine effect, hile a clear, 
full blue eye, and an open, ingenws expression 
of countenance, told of manlinesof heart and 
chivalric hardihood of character.Exposure to 
the elements had bronzed his in, but there 
were no wrinkles there, and Cagin Will Rat- 
lin could not have seen morehan two and 
twenty years, though most of thn had doubt- 
less been passed upon the oceanyr his well-kniz 
form showed him to be one thonghly inured to 
service. 

“ She does her work daintily, aptain Ratlin,” 
said he who was evidently an flicer, and who 
had been ding by the , but now 








walked aft. 
“Yes, Mr. Faulkner, ‘dainty’ is the word. 
I wish our beauty could be a lile more spunky, 


| time is money in our busine, sir,” was the 


These were | 


points that would at once have struck a gailor’s | 
eye, as he beheld the ship bowling gracefully on | 


her course by the power) of the trade winds that 


so constantly befriend the mariners in these ; 


latitudes. 


We have said that the “Sea Witch” was of | 


peculiar model, and so indeed she was. Con- 
trary to the usual rig of what are called clipper 
ships, her masts, instead of raking, were per- 
fectly upright, for the purpose of enabling her to 
carry more press of sail when need be, and to 
hold on longer when speed should be of vital 
importance—that the straighter construction of 
the masts furthers this object, is a fact long since 
proven in naval architecture. She was very low, 
too, in her rigging, having tremendous square 
yards, enabling the canvass to act more immedi- 
ately upon the hull, instead of operating as a lev- 
er aloft, and keeping the ship constantly off an 
even keel. Though low in the waist, yet her 
ends rose gracefully in a curve towards the ter- 
minations fore and aft, making her very dry on 


prompt reply. 

“But the willing craft does .1 she can, sir.” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Faulker, we can make 
her do almost anything.” 

* But talk,” added the mat 

“ Ay, she will do that inier own way, and 
eloquently, too,” continued b superior. 

“In coming out of Matanis, when you made 
her back and fili like a sad@ horse, I thought 
she was little less than a humn being,” said the 
mate, honestly. 

“She minds her helm lika beauty, and feels 
the slightest pull upon her ecets.” 

“ T never saw a vessel lieloser to the wind,” 
said the mate; ‘she eats ght into it, and yet 
has not shaken a foot of cayass this half hour.” 

“ That is well.” 

“It’s uncommon, sir,” catinued the other. 

“She must and can dovetter, though,” said 
the young commander, wit an air of slight im- 
patience, ‘‘ Call the watchoelow, Mr. Faulkner, 
we will treat our mistrestte a new dress this 
bright day, and flatter her ride a little ; she is of 
the coquette school, and rill bear a litde dal- 
liance.” 

By, ay, cir,” respondd the officer, without 
farther parley, walking forward to the fore 
hatch, and with a few quik blows with a hand- 
spike, and a clear call, h summoned that por- 
tion of the crew whose hours of release from 
duty permitted them bebw. The signal rang 





sharply through the ship, and caused an instant 
response. 

A score of dark forms issued forth from the 
forecastle, embracing representatives from nearly 
half the nations of the globe; but they were 
sturdy sailors, and used to obey the word ef 
command, men to be relied upon in an emer- 
gency, rough in exterior, but within cither soft 
as women or hard as steel, according to the 
occasion. 

Now it was that an observer not conversant 
with the Sea Witch,” and looking at her from 
a distance, would have naturally concluded that 
she was most appropriately named, for how clse 
could her singular manauvres and the result 
that followed be explained? Suddenly the miz- 
zen royal disappeared, followed hy the top-gal- 
lant sail, topsail, and cross-jack courses, seeming 
to melt away under the eye like a misty veil, 
while, almost in a moment of time, there ap- 
peared a spanker, gaff topsail and gaff top-gal- 
lantsail in their place, while the vessel still held 
on her course. 

A moment later, and the royal top-gallantsail, 
topsail and mainsail disappear from the main- 
mast, upon which appears a regular fore and aft 
suit of canvass, consisting of mainsail, gaff top- 
sail, and gaff top-gallantsail, reducing the vessel 
to a square rig forward, and a plain fore and aft 
rig aft. A few minutes more, and the foremast 
passed through the same metamorphose, leaving 
the “ Sea Witch ” a three-masted schooner, with 
fore and aft sails on every mast and every stay. 
All this had been accomplished with a celerity 
that showed the’ crew to be no strangers to the 
manceuvres through which they had just passed, 
each man requiring to work with marked intel- 
ligence. Fifty well drilled men, thorough sea 
dogg, can turn a five hundred ton ship “ inside 
out,” if the controlling mind understands his po- 
sition on the quarter-deck. . 

.“ She wears that dress as though it suited he ¢ 
taste exactly, Mr. Faulkner,” said the captain, ’ 
running his eye over the vessel, and glancing 
over the side to mark her headway. 

“Any rig becomes the ‘Sea Witch,’” answered 
the officer, with evident pride. 

“ That is true,” returned the captain. “ Luff, 
sir, luff a bit, so, well,” he continued to the man 
at the helm ; “we will have all of her weatherly 
points that she will give.” 

“The wind is rather more unsteady than it 
was an hour past,” said Mr. Faulkner. 

“Rather puffy, and twice I thought it would 
haul right about, but here we have it still from the 
north’rd and east’rd,” replied the captain. 

“Here it is again,” added the mate, as the 
wind hauled once more. 

The immediate object of the change in the ves- 
sel’s rig, which we have described, was at once 
apparent, enabling the vessel to lie nearer the 
wind in her course, as well as giving her in- 
creased velocity by bringing more canvass to 
draw than a square rig could do when close 
hauled. But a shrewd observer would have 
been led to ask, what other reason, save that of 
disguise, could have been the actuating motive in 
thus giving to the “Sea Witch” a double char- 
acter in her rig? For though temporary and 
somewhat important advantage could at times 
be thus gained, as we have seen, yet such an ob- 
ject alone would not have warranted the increas- 
ed outlay that was necessarily incurred, to say 
nothing of the imperative necessity of a vessel's 
being very strongly manned in order to enable 
her to thus change her entire aspect with any or- 
dinary degree of celerity, and as had just been 
accomplished. 








his trust. 


Trust ?— what was the trust he held? 
Surely, no legitimate commerce could warrant 
the outfit of such a vessel as he controlled. A 
man-of-war could hardly have been more fully 
equipped with means of offence and defence. 
Amidship, beneath that long boat, was a long, 
heavy metalled gun that worked on a traverse, 
and which could command nearly every point of 
the compass, while the ship kept her course 
Just inside the rise of the low quarter-deck—the 
cabin being entered from the deck by the descent 
of a couple of steps—there were ranged boarding 
pikes, muskets, cutlasses and pistols, ready for 
instant use. In shape they formed stars, hearts 
and diamonds, dangerous but fantastic orna- 
ments. 

The brightness of these arms, and the handy 
way in which they were arranged in the sockets 
made to receive them, showed at once that they 
were designed for use, while the various other 
fixtures of the cabin and decks plainly bespoke 
preparation for conflict. A strong and lofty 
boarding-netting being stowed, also, told of the 
readiness of the ‘Sea Witch” to repel boarders. 
That all these preparations had been made mere- 
ly as ordinary precautions in a peaceful trade 
was by no means probable; and yet there they 
were, and there stood the bright-eyed, handsome 
and youthful commander upon the quarter-deck, 

“but he did not look the desperado—such a term 
would have poorly accorded with his open and 
manly countenance, his quiet, and gentlemanly 
mien. A pirate would hardly have dared to lay 
the course he steered in these latitudes, where 
an English or French cruiser was very likely to 
cross his track. 

“He handles a ship as prettily as ever a true 
blue did yet,” said one of the forecastle group, 
replying to some remark of a comrade concern- 
ing the commander. 

“That’s true,” answered another; “ he seems 
to have a sort of natural way with him, as 
though he’d been born aboard and never seed 
the land at all; and as to that matter, there may 
be them on board who say as much of him.” 

“ That isn’t far from the truth,” answered Bill 
Marline, ‘seein’ he started so arly on the sea he 
can’t tell when he wasn’t there himself.” 

“ How was that matter, Bill?” asked one of 
his messmates. ‘ They say you have kept the 
captain’s reckoning, man and boy, these fifteen 
years.” 

“ That have I, and never a truer heart floated 
than the man you see yonder leaning over the 
rail on the quarter deck, where he belongs,” an- 
swered Bill Marline. 

“How did you first fall in with him, Bill !— 
Tell us that,” said one of the crew. 

“Well, do ye sce, messmates, it must have 
been the matter of thirteen years ago, there or 
thereabouts, but I can’t exactly say, seeing’s I 
never have kept a log and can’t write; but it 
must have been about that length of time, when 
Iwas a foremast hand on board the ‘Sea Lion,’ 
as fine an Indiaman as you would wish to see. 
We were lying in the Liverpool docks, with sails 
bent and cargo stowed, under sailing orders, when 
one afternoon there strolled alongside a boy, 
rather ragged and dirty, but with such eye? and 
such a countenance as would make him a pass- 
port anywhere. Well, do ye see, we were lazing 
away time on board, and waiting the captain’s 
coming before we hauled out into the stream, 
and so we coaxed the lad aboard. He either 
didn’t know where he came from or wouldn’t 


with us, he readily agreed, and sure enough he 
sailed in the ‘Sea Lion.’ ” 
“Well, heave ahead, Bill,”’ said one of the 





CHAPTER II. 
CAPTAIN WILL RATLIN. 


Tue watch below, after completing the work 
which had summoned them for the time being on 


deck, tumbled helter-skelter down the fore hatch | 


| once more, and left on the deck of the “ Sea 


Witch” about a dozen able seamen who formed 
the watch upon deck. A number of these were 
now gathered in a knot on the forecastle, and 
while they were sitting cross-legged, picking old 
rope, and preparing it in suitable form for caulk- 
ing the ship’s seams, one of their number was 
spinning a yarn, the hero of which was evidently 
him who now filled the post of commander on 
board their vessel. The object of their remarks, 
meanwhile, stood once more quietly leaning 
over the monkey-rail on the weather side of the 
quarter-deck, quite unconscious that he was sup- 
plying a theme of entertainment to the fore- 
castle. 

There was an absent expression in his hand- 
some face, a look as though his heart was far 
distant from the scene about him, and yet a hab- 
it of watchful caution seemed ever and anon to 


recall his senses, and his quick, keen glance | 
would run over the craft from stem to stern | 

j 
with a searching and comprehensive power that | 


showed him master of his profession, and worthy 


| group, as the narrator stopped to stow a fresh 
| instalment of the Virginia weed in his larboard 
| cheek. 

| Heave ahead.” 

“We hadn’t got fairly clear of the channel,” 
continued Bill Marline, ‘ before the boy had be- 


washed him up and bent on a new suit of tog- 
gery on him, with a reg’lar tarpaulin, aud there 
was almost a fight whether the forecastle or the 
cabin should have him. At last it was left vo 
the boy himself, and he chose to remain with us 
in the forecastle. Tie boy wasn’t sick an hour 
Good Hope, when the flag halliards getting foul- 


by some lurch of the ship was thrown upon deck. 
Why it didn’t kill him was the wonder of all, 
but the boy was crazy for near a month from 
the blow on his head, which he got in falling, 
but he gradually got cured under our captain's 
care. 


“Well, do ye sec, our captain was a regular 
whole-souled fellow, though he did sometimes 
work up a hand’s old iron pretty close for him, 
and so he took the boy into the cabin and gave 
him a berth alongside his own, and as he grew 


better took to teaching him the use of his instra- 
ments, and mathematics, and the like. The boy 


ed, he was sent up to the peak to loosen it, and | that by speaking he should in sume way com- 
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they said was wonderful ready, and learned like 
a book, and could take the sun and work up the 
ship’s course as well as the captain; but what 
was the funniest of all was that, after he got 
well, he didn't know one of us, he had forgotten 
even how he came on board the ship, the injury 
had put such a stopper on his brain that he had 
forgotten all that ever oceurred before it. To 
my mind, howdsomever, it wasn't much to for- 
get, seeing he was little better than a baby, and 
hadn’t been to sea at all, and you know there 
aint anything worth knowing on shore, more’n 
one can overhaul in a day’s leave, more or less, 
within hail of the sea.” 

“That's true,” 
messmates, 

“Our ship was a first class freighter and pas- 
sage vessel, and on the home voyage we had 
plenty of ladies. ’Twas surprisin’ to see how 
natural like the boy took to 'em, and how they 
all liked him. Te was constantly learning some- 


’ growled one or two of his 


thing, and soon got so he could parley vou like a 
real froz-eating Frenchman. And then, as I 
said before, he took the sun and worked up the 
ship’s reckoning like a commodore. Well, do 
ye see, messmates, we made a second andl third 
voyage together in that ship, and when master 
Will Ratlin—for that was a name we give him 
when he first came on board, and he’s kept it 
ever since—was a matter of fourteen years, he 
was nearly as big ashe is now, and acted as 
mate, and though I say it, who ought to know 
somewhat about those things, I never seed a bet- 
ter seaman of twice his years, always savin 
present company, messmutes.” 

“In course, Bill,” growled three or four of his 
messmates, heartily. © 

“Well, do ye see, messmates, we continued 
together in the same ship for the matter of five 
years, and then master Will and I shipped in 
another Indiaman, and we were,in the ‘ Bir- 
mingham’ for three years or more. One day 
we lay off the Cape on the home pjassage, and a 
half dozen of us got shore leave for a few hours, 
and I among the rest, and somehow I got rather 
more grog aboard than I eould stow, and when 
I came off, the captain swore at me like a pirate, 
and after I got sober triced me up to the main 
rigging for a round dozen. When all hands 
were called to witness punishment, suiver my 
timbers, if master Will Ratlin, who was the first 
mate, didn’t walk boldly up to the captain, aud 
say, blunt and honest : 

“«¢ Captain Brace, Marline is an old and favor- 
ite seaman, and if you will let this offence pass 
without further punishment, I will answer for 
his future good behaviour, at all times. I ask it, 
sir, as a personal favor.’ 

“* But discipline, discipline must be observed, 
Mr. Ratlin.’ 

“*T acknowledge he’s in fault, sir,’ said our 
mate. 

“*And deserves the punishment,’ said the 
captain. 

“<7 fear he does, sir; but yet I can’t bear to 
see a good seaman flogged,’ said the mate. 

“Nor I either,’ said the captain; ‘but Bill 
Marline deserves the cat, though as you make it 
a personal matter, why I'll let him off this time, 
Mr. Ratlin.’ 

“The captain didn’t wish to let me go, but he 
said he wished to gratify his mate, and so I was 


| cast loose, and after a broad-ide of advice, and 


| again, 
tell, and when we proposed to take him to sea 


. he knows ’twont do. 


a hurricane of oaths, was turned over to duty 
I didn’t forget that favor, messmates, 
and sink me if I wouldn't go to the bottom to 
serve him any time. He commanded a brig in 
the South American trade after that, and would 
have made a mate of nfe, but somehow I’ve got 
a weakness for grog that isn’t very safe, and so 


You see him there now, 


| messmmates, as calm as a lady; but he’s awake 


| when there’s need of it. 


The man don’t live 


| that can handle a ship better than he; and as 


come a general favorite all over the ship. We ' 


on the passage until after we left the Cape of | 


; and no land-sharks to fear,” 


for fighting, do ye see, messmates, we were run- 
ning on this here same tack, jast off the—but 
avast upon that, I haven't any more to say, 
messmates,”’ said the speaker, demarely. 

Bill Marline evidently found himself treading 
upon dangerous ground, and wisely cut short 
his yarn, thereby creating a vast amount of curi- 
osity among his messmates, but he sternly re- 
Either 
his commander had prohibited him, or he foand 


fused to speak further upon the subject. 


promise the credit or honor of one upon whom 
he evidenuly looked as being little less than one 
of a superior order of beings to himself. 

“But what do you bring upso sudden for’ 
Pay out, old fellow, there's plenty of sea-room, 
said one of the 
group, encouraging|y. 

“ Never you mind, messmates, there’s nothing 
like keeping a civil tongue in your head, espe- 
cially being quiet about other people's business,” 
added Bill. 

“ What think you, Bill, of this present roca 
tion, eh ?” asked another companion. 
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“T shipped for six months, that’s all I know, 
and no questions asked. I understand very well 
that Captain Ratlin wouldn’t ship me where he 
wouldn’t go himself.” 

“ Well, do you see, Bill, most of us are new 
on board here, thouch we have knocked about 
long enough to get the number of our mess and 
to work ship together, and don’t perhaps feel so 
well satisfied as you do.” 

“Why, look ye, messmates, arnt you satisfied 
so long as the articles you signed are kept by 
captain and crew?” asked Bill Marline, some- 
what tartly. 

“Why, yes, as to that matter; but where are 
we bound, Bill ?” asked the other. 

“ Any boy in the ship can make out the ‘Sea 
Witch’s’ course,” said the old tar, evasively. 
“We're in these here Northern Trades, close- 
hauled, and heading, according to my reckoning, 
due east, and any man who has stood his trick 
at the wheel of a ship, Knows that such a course 
steered from the West Indies will, if well follow- 
ed, run down the Cape Verds; that’s all I 
know.” 

“ Port Praya and a port; that was in the arti- 
cles sure enough,” answered he who had ques- 
tioned Bill Marline; “ but the ‘Sea Witch’ will 
scarce anchor there before she is off again, ac- 
cording to my reckoning.” 

That the old tar knew more than he chose to 
divulge, however, was apparent to his comrades, 
but they knew him to be fixed when he chose, 
and so did not endeavor by importunity to gath- 
er anything further from him; so the conversa- 
tion gradually changed into some other channel. 

In the meantime, while the crew gathered 
about Bill Marline were thus speculating, the 
vessel bowled along gracefully, and with a speed 
that was in itself exhilarating to her young com- 
mander, who still gazed idly at the passing cur- 
rent. Once or twice a slight frown clouded his 
features, and his lips moved as though he was 
striving within himself either against real or 
imaginary evil, and then the same calm, placid 
manliness of countenance radiated his handsome 
features, and his lips were composed. 

Now he turned to issue some necessary order, 
which was uttered in that calm, manly distinct- 
ness that challenges obedience, and then he re- 
sumed his idle gaze over the vessel’s side, once 
more losing himself in his day dream. 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE GALR. 


“Tue wind seems to be hauling,” said tho 
mate, walking aft, and addressing his superior. 

“Keep her a good full,” said the captain, to 
the man at the helm. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old tar, as he tried to 
make the sails draw by altering the vessel’s 
course a point or two more free. 

“Here it is, sure enough,” said the captain, 
“from the southwest. Up with the men forward 
once more, Mr. Faulkner !—we must humor our 
beauty.” 

“All hands on deck !’’ shouted the mate at the 
hatch—an order which as before was perfectly 
obeyed. 

Almost as quickly as the foremast had been 
stripped of the square rig it had at first borne, it 
was once more clothed again with its topsail and 
mainsail, and in less than fifteen minutes the 
“Sea Witch” was under a cloud of canvass, 
with studd’nsails out on both sides, while the 
fore and aft sails on the main and mizzen were 
boomed out wing and wing dead before the 
wind. The staysails and jibs were hauled down 
now as useless, and the vessel flew like a cours- 
er. The change of wind had brought the sea 
up, and the vessel had a gradual roll, causing 
the waves now and then to come gracefully in 
over the waist, while the extreme fore and aft 
parts of the handsome craft were perfectly dry. 

“Tt has set her to waltzing, Mr. Faulkner,” said 
his superior ; “but she improves her speed upon 
it, and I think the breeze freshens from this new 
quarter.” 

“Yes, sir. Do you see the long bank of white 
hereaway to the south-southwest ; it looks like a 
fog bank, but may be a squall,” said the mate. 

“ There are few squalls in these latitudes, Mr. 
Faulkner, and yet I don’t like the looks of the 
weather in the southern board,” said the captain, 
ashe gazed to windward, with a quick, search- 
ing glance. 

While he spoke, the wind came fresher and 
fresher, and now and then a damp puff and lull, 
that were too significant tokens for a seaman to 
disregard. Captain Ratlin jumped upon the in- 
ner braces of the taffrail, and shading his eyes 
with his hands for a moment, looked steadily to 
windward, then glanced at his well-filled sails as 
though he was loth to lose even a minute of such 
a fair wind. He delayed, however, but a second, 
when jumping down tothe deck again, he issued 
his orders in those brief but significant tones of 
voice, which at the same time imparts prompt- 
ness and confidence in a waiting crew on ship- 
board. 

“In studd’nsails, gaff-topsails, fore royal and 
top-gallantsails, with a will, men, cheerily, cheer- 
ily O!” 

These were tones that the crew of the “Sea 
Witch” were no strangers to, and sounds they 
loved, for they betokened a thorough and com- 
plete feeling of confidence between commander 
and men, and they worked with spirit. 

“Lay aft here, and brail the spanker up!” 
continued the captain, promptly. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” was the response of a half 
dozen ready hands, as they sprang to do his 
bidding. 

The vessel was thas, by the consummation of 
these orders, quickly reduced to her mainsail, 
foresail, and foretopsail, while she flew before 
the on-coming gale at the rate of seventeen or 
eighteen knots an hour, being actually much 
faster than the sea. It was now evident to every 
one on board that a severe gale of wind was 
gathering, and its force was momentarily more 
powerfally exercised upon the vessel. 

“She staggers under it, Mr. Faulkner,” said | 
his superior, with a calmness that evinced per- 
fect self-reliance and coolness, while he regarded 
the increasing gale. 
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“Ay, sir, you can drive her at almost any 
speed,” answered the mate. ‘ She’s like a met- 
tled courser, sir, and loves the fleet track.” 

Scud while you can, Mr. Faulkner, it’s a 
true nautical rule. Some men will always heave 
a ship to if there is a cap full of—” 

“ Double-reef the mainsail!’ shouted the cap- 
tain, interrupting himself, to give an order that 
he saw was imperative. 

“— Wind, but I believe in scudding, if you 
can,” he added. 

“Double-reef foretopsail! and look ye, Mr. 
Faulkner, have preventer sheets bent on the fore- 
sail, this wind is in earnest,’’ said his superior, 
more seriously, as he jumped into the mizzen 
shrouds and scanned the sea to windward again. 

The gale still increased, and everything being 
now made snug on board the “ Sea Witch,” she 
was run before it with almost incredible speed. 

It would have been a study to have regarded the 
calm  self-possession and complete coolness of 
the young commander during this startling gale ; 
he never once left his post, every inch of the ves- 
sel seemed under his eye, and not the least trifle 
of duty was fora moment forgotten. If possi- 
ble, he was more particular than usual that his 
orders in the smallest item were strictly ob- 
served, and thus with his iron will and strong 
intelligence he mastered every contingency of 
the hour, imparting that indispensable confidence 
among his people so requisite to perfect control. 
There was a firmness now expressed in the com- 
pressed lips, and a sternness in the eye, that had 
not before been manifested, while there was a 
breathing of authority in his smallest order. 

In an instant mere the scene was changed! 
With terrific vivience the vessel flew up in the 
wind with the rapidity of thought, and a report 
like that of a score of cannons fired at the same 
moment, was heard above the roar of the winds. 

“What lubberly trick is this?” shouted the 
captain, fiercely, to the old tar who held his sta- 
tion at the wheel, and on whose faithfulness 
everything depended. 

“The wheel rope has parted on the larboard 
side, your honor,” was the reply. 

“ That is no man’s fault,” said his command- 
er. “ Bear a hand here, Mr. Faulkner, and bend 
on a fresh wheel rope. Be lively, sir, be lively!” 

The sails had been blown from the bolt-ropes 
in an instant of time, and the vessel now lay 
wallowing in the sea. Now once more was seen 
the power of discipline and the coolness of the 
young commander, whose word was law in that 
floating community. Fifty voices were raised 
in shouts above the storm, suggesting this expe- 
dient and that, but that agile figure, which we 
have already described, sprang lightly into the 
mizzen shrouds, and with a voice that was heard 
by every soul on board the “ Sea Witch,” shout- 
ed sternly : 

“Silence in the ship!” 

Not a voice was heard, and every man quietly 
awaited his order, looking abashed that there 
had been a tongue heard save his who had tho 
right alone to speak. 

“Cast the gasket off the foot of the foro and 
aft foresail.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!’ responded the mate, who hav- 
ing secured the rudder, now hastened by his 
commander, followed by a dozen hands, to exe- 
cute the order. 

“« Haul the sheet to port!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

“ Belay that!” 

As the vessel felt the power of the canvass 
thus opportunely loosed and brought to bear, she 
gradually paid off before the wind, and once 
more had steerage way. Another foresail was 
now bent, and this time double-reefed, the fore- 
topsail, too, was bent, close-reefed and furled, 
while the fore and aft foresail was once more 
stowed, leaving the “‘ Sea Witch” to scud under 
double-reefed foresail. 

Five days of steady blow continued before the 
vessel could again show more than a small por- 
tion of her canvass. Then the wind once more 
hauled to the northwest, and the “Sea Witch” 
donned her fore and aft rig on all her masts, 
steering close-hauled again due east, until the 
lofty headlands of the Cape de Verds hove grad- 
ually in sight, and the fleet clipper craft made 
her anchorage in the harbor of Port Praya. 

The ‘Sea Witch,” whatever her business in 
this harbor, seemed able to transact it without 
venturing inside the forts, or taking stronger 
moorings than a single anchor could afford her. 
At this she rode with mysterious quiet. Not a 
soul of the full complement of men on board 
were visible from the shore ; now and then per- 
haps the head of some taller hand than his fel- 
lows mizht loom up above the bulwarks at the 
waist, or a solitary seaman creep quietly aloft 
to reave a sheet through some block, or secure 
some portion of the rigging. The captain scarce- 
ly waited for his land-tackle to hold the vessel 
before a quarter-boat was lowered away, and 
with a half-dozen sturdy fellows as its crew pull- 
ed boldly towards the main landing, where he 
stepped ashore and disappeared. 

A suspicious eye would have marked the man- 
ner in which the sails upon the “Sea Witch ” 
had been secured, and the way in which she was 
moored. If need be, three minutes would have 
covered her with canvass, and slipping her cable 
she could in that space of time, had the order 
been issued from her quarter deck, have been 
under way and looking once more seaward. 
Whatever her business, it was very clear that 
promptness, secrecy, and large precaution were 
elements of its success. 

Nor had these characteristics, which we have 
named, escaped entire observation of the people 
on shore, for at the nearest point of land a group 
of idlers were visible, who stood gazing at and 
discussing the character of the vessel, while at 
the same moment her young commander was 
seen with his boat’s crew pulling back from the 
landing to his craft. His business was brief 
enough, for ever now the anchor is once more 
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away. The gallant ship spreads her broad wings 
one by one, and gracefully bending to, the power 
of the breeze, glides, like a fleet courser, over the 
fathomless depths of the sea, while the mind 
that controls her motions again assumes his 
reverie on the quarter-deck. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BRAMBLB PARK. 

Cnancixe the field of our story from th 
blue waves to that of land, we must ask th 
reader to go back with us fora period of year 
from that wherein our story has opened, to th 
fertile country and highly-cultivated lands in the 
neighborhood of Manchester, England. Si 
Robert Bramble’s estate was some eight miles 
from the large manufacturing town just named, 
and embraced within its grounds some of the 
most delightfully situated spots within a day’s 
ride in any direction. Parks, gardens, ponds, 
groves, stables and fine animals ; in short, every 
accompaniment to a fine English estate. Sir 
Robert was a men of not much force of charac- 
ter, had inherited his estates, and had partly ex- 
hausted his income so far as to render a degree 
of economy imperatively necessary, a fact which 
was not calculated to render any more amiable 
a naturally irritable disposition. 

The family at Bramble Park, as the estate 
was called, consisted of Sir Robert and his lady, 
a weak-minded, but once beautiful woman, and 
two sons, Robert and Charles, the eldest at this 
period some twelve years of age, the youngest 
about nine; the usual number of servants, in 
doors and out, made up the houschold. Sir 
Robert’s could hardly be said to be a very inap- 
py household, notwithstanding there seemed to 
be every element and requisite to be found there 
for peaceful domestic happiness ; and perhaps it 
would have puzzled a casual observer to have 
ascertained wherein laid the root of that evil, 
which, like a poisonous upas, seemed to spread 
its branches through the household. 

There was a cloud apparently shadowing 
each face there ; there was constantly some trou- 
ble of a domestic character. Sir Robert and 
Lady Bramble seemed to be not on the best of 
terms with each other, and the servants wore a 
hang-dog look, as though they expected at any 
moment to be called to account for some piece 
of rascality. There was, however, one pleasant 
face in that household, though even that seemed 
tempered by sadness; this was the youngest 
brother, Charles, He was, or rather would have 
been, a cheerful, happy boy, but for the malign 
influence of his brother Robert, who seemed 
his opposite in almost everything. Robert was 
jealous, irritable and revengeful ; Charles was 
open-hearted, mild and forgiving. Robert was 
cruel to both servants and animals ; Charles was 
kind to all, and a favorite with all; even the 
dumb animals avoided one and adhered to the 
other, instinctively knowing a friend. 

Robert was the first born and the favorite with 
his mother, whom he ruled literally in all things, 
while Sir Robert, looking upen him as the legal 
heir and representative of his name, of course 
considered him in a somewhat different light 
from that in which he regarded Charles. At 
times it seemed as though an evil spirit had 
taken possession of Robert’s heart, and he de- 
lighted in oppressing, ing over and 
abusing his brother, who, though he did not lack 
for spirit, yet could never bring it to bear against 
Robert. He meekly bore his reproaches and 
abuse, and even at times had suffered personal 
chastisement at his hands without complaint to 
his parents, rather than irritate both them and 
himself by referring to so disagreeable a matter. 
With a naturally patient disposition, he suffered 
much without complaint. 

Sir Robert and Lady Bramble seemed blind 
to the fact that the unbounded indulgence which 
they yielded to their eldest child was rendering 
still worse a disposition and habit which were 
already an affliction in themselves. But Robert 
was persevering, and would always carry his 
point, let it be what it might, teasing and cajol- 
ing the mother until she granted his wishes, 
however absurd they might be. He domineered 
over every one, mother, father, servant maids 
and servant men; he was the terror of all. 

Charles added to his light-heartedness and 
cheerfulness of spirit, great agility, and for a boy 
of his age, remarkable strength, in which mat- 
ters Robert was deficient, and here his jealousy 
found ample scope. Charles, too, was remark- 
ably apt with his studies, whereas Robert gener- 
ally ended his lessons by quarrelling with his tu- 
tor, and setting both father and mother against 
him, by which reason the worthy who filled that 
post at Bramble Park was usually changed at 
least once in six or eight weeks, and thus were 
matters at the period to which we refer. It 
seemed as though Robert was never happy un- 
less he was doing some one harm, or distressing 
some of the many pet animals about the spa- 
cious grounds ; in this latter occupation he pass- 
ed much of his leisure time, and was a great 
adept at the business. 

A fine St. Charles spaniel, belonging to Lady 
Bramble, had one day, after being teased beyond 
forbearance by Robert, at last in self-defence, 
snapped at and slightly bit him, in revenge for 
which the violent tempered boy vowed to kill 
him, and the very next opportunity he had, he 
seized upon the little pet, and tying a string and 
stone about its neck, bore the dog to the large 
pond in the centre of the park, where he threw 
him into the deepest part. Charles at that mo- 
ment came in sight, and at once saw the act. 
Without pausing to take off his clothes or any 
part of them, he sprang at once into the pond 
and dove down forthe dog; but he found the 
stone about its neck too heavy for him to bring 
to the surface, though he struggled long and 
stoutly to do so before he yielded. 

Swimming to the shore, Charles took his knife 
from his pocket, and once more dashed in; and 
this time diving down he cut the cord, and re- 
leasing the dog from the bottom swam with him 
to the opposite shore from where Robert stood, 
all the while threatening him. Here his young- 
er brother smoothed the water from the dog’s 
coat, and instinctively rubbing its benumbed 
limbs until it became quite resuscitated, and af- 
tera short time, following close to Charles for 
protection, it returned to his mother’s side in her 
bondoir. But Robert had been there before him, 





ing to Charles’s discredit, and provoking both 





his mother’s and father’s anger, the latter of 


and had already manufactured a story redonnd- | 
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whom at Robert’s instanee, even struck the gal- 
lant-hearted boy a severe blow with the flat of 
his hand as a punishment for what he denomi- 
nated an interference with his brother’s sport. 
Charles said nothing; he knew the prejudice 
which Robert's constant misrepresentations had 


created against him in his parents’ breasts ; he 


realized too, young as he was, that it was use- 


less for him to attempt to explain, though he 
felt the injustice of this treatment; and so with 
a quivering lip he turned away from the scene 
and went in his wet clothes to the servants’ hall! 
where he might dry them. He said nothing, 
ut looked much sadder than usual as he stood 
here before the fire. A coarse but honest ser- 
ant, Leonard Hust, who had been born on the 


Btate, and whose father before him had been a 
rvant in Sir Robert’s household, came stealthily 
Charles’s side and busied himself in helping 
m to arrange his clothes and dry them, while 
smoothed the boy’s hair and wiped his face. 
“Never mind, master Charles,” said the hon- 
: fellow, noticing the trembling lips of the 
ndsome boy; “never mind, it’s a gallant act 
you, and though I say it, who shouldn't, per- 
bs, master Robert never would have dared to 
cit; he hasn’t got half your courage and 
sngth, though he’s bigger and older.” 
. tear was all the answer that the boy vouch- 
sd to his honest effort at consolation. He 
W too proud to make a confidant of the ser- 
vi, or to confide to him of his father’s con- 
dy or even that of Robert. Leonard Hust 
whed the boy carefully, and entered keenly 
inhis feelings, until at last he said : 
wasn’t the only one who saw you save 
headyship’s pet, master Charles.” 
¢ wasn’t father or mother that saw it ?”’ ask- 
ediarles, quickly, as he recalled the injustice 
he d just experienced at their hands, under 
Rolt’s prompting. 
“9, master Charles.” 
‘as it cousin Helen ?” continued the boy. 
“Ss, master Charles,’’ answered Leonard 


Huswith a knowing smile. 
ap 


said the boy, as a glow of pleasure lit 
up hfeatures for a moment. 

Itis evident that the knowledge of the said 
cousiflelen’s having seen his exertions to save 
the li: favorite spaniel, gave Charles not a lit- 
tle safaction. Now cousin Heleu—as a little 
blue-ed child of eight years, the daughter of 
the faly whose estate joined that of Bramble 
Park,as called—was no cousin at all, but the 
childr had thus nicknamed each other, and 
they re most happy playmates together. Rob- 
ert, w was three years his brother’s senior, 
was Ire fond of little Helen than of anybody 
else ;\deed, in spite of his ill temper, he was 
wont try and please her at any cost. But the 
childyho was as beautiful as a little fairy, did 
not reond at all to his advances of friendship, 
while Charles she was all tenderness and con- 
fidinga everything, kissing him with childish 
fervomd truth whenever they parted, a famili- 
arity 8 never permitted to his brother. 

Theuth was, Robert to his great discomfi- 
ture, Waware that Charles’s manly and cour- 
ageousct ®f saving the dog had been witness- 
ed by len, though his brother knew it not un- 
til told: Leonard Hust. This had aggravated 
Robert much that he had hastened home, and 
fabricatz a stery of Charles having thrown 
the dognto the pond, and wet himself com- 
pletely, eparing his parents for a rough recep- 
tion of } brother when he should return, and 
hence threatment he received. Leonard made 
his younmaster change his clothes, and after 
making h comfortable, left him to amuse hiin- 
self in thopen park with his ball, where the 
light-hearkd Charles was soon thoughtlessly 
happy, anforgetful of the unkindness of Rob- 
ert and t injustice of his parents. So light 
are the ces and mishaps of youth, so easily 
forgotten e its hardships, either seeming or 
real. Hayy childhood! 

Whethetittle cousin Helen had been on the 
watch for harley, or whether she was there by 
accident, itiatters not, suflice it to say that the 
two soon m in their headlong career of fun and 
frolic, and wo more joyous or merry spirits 
never met ¢ the soft green sward than these. 
Now they tii of the play at ball and sit down 
together cia by the brink of the clear, deep 
pond, next tl rich flower beds that shed their 
grateful fragnce around the spot. Cousin 
Helen, still jnting from the exertion of the 
play, looked joughtfully into the almost trans- 
parent waterjnd involuntarily heaved a sigh 
that did not eape her companion’s notice. 

“Art sick,-‘ousin Helen?’ asked Charles, 
quickly. 

“Nay, not P said the pleasant-voiced child, 
“not I, Charle” 

“ But you siged as though you were very tired 
or in pain,” heontinued. 

“Did 1?” sai the child, thoughtfully ; “ well, 
I believe I did.’ 

“ And what fi, cousin Helen?” said Charles, 
tenderly, partinghher natural ringlets back from 
her beautiful an radiant face—doubly radiant 
now as she looketup into his, so confidingly and 
so affectionately. 

“T was thinlhg,” she said, ingenuonsly, 





“how cruel Robe was to your mother’s pet. 
I don’t see how heould do such a thing, do you, 
Charley?” 

“Robert is quid-tempered,” said his brother, 
“and perhaps regs it now. I guess the dog 
bit him, or someting of that sort.” 

He was too gentous, too manly, to complain 
of Robert’s cruel reatment of him, or to men- 
tion the unkindneshe had experienced from his 
parents. But he hd not forgotten these occur- 
rences, and his lip nce more quivered with emo- 
tion, and his clear, andsome eyes were suffused 
with tears. Qnick.s thonght his little compan- 





young as she was, tht existed at Bramble Park. 
Drawing nearer to xis side, she threw one arm 
tenderly and with chidish abandon over his neck, 


tears, until Charles qiled again and leaned over 


‘ 





beautiful bouquet, and busied themselves in. ar- 
ranging it and classifying the various plants by 
their botanical names, for both children were well 
versed in this delightful study, young as they 
were. 

While they were thus engaged, Robert came 
up and angrily discovered the two children thus 
happy together. Saying some rude things to 
Charles, he pushed him away from his play- 
mate’s side with rude and brutal force, throwing 
Charles to the ground. This was too much, 
even for his forbearing spirit, and the injured 
and outraged boy, smarting under the previous 
injury he had endured, rose quickly to his feet, 
and with ore blow knocked Robert heavily upon 
the ground. The blow had been a severe one, 
and the boy was faint and unable to stand for a 
moment. Charles looked at him for an instant, 
then helped to raise him up, and waited until he 
was again sufliciently conscious to walk. Then 
he saw him walk angrily toward the house, where 
he knew very well what would follow on his re- 
turn there. All the while his litthe companion 
had stood regarding first one and then the other. 
Now Charles stepped to her side, and said : 

“Tam sorry, Helen ; but it is very, very hard 
to bear.” 

She shook her little head as he spoke, but held 
up her lips for the kiss he offered, and saw him 
turn away from home towards the distant town. 

[ro BE coNTINUED.] 





RATHER STRONG! 
Its offence is rank, and sinells to heaven.— Shakspeare. 


“ Why is it, my son, that when you drop your 
bread and butter, it is always the buttered side 
down ?” 

“T don’t know. It hadn’t oughter, had it? 
The strongest side ought to be uppermost, hadn’t 
it, ma? and this yere is the strongest butter I 
ever sced ?” 

“Hush up; it’s some of your aunt’s churning.” 

“Did she churn it? The great lazy thing!” 

“ What, your aunt ?” 

“No; this yere butter! To make that poor 
old woman churn it, when it is strong enough to 
churn itself !”” 

“ Be still, Ziba! Tt only wants working over.” 

“Well, marm, if I’s you, when I did it, I'd put 
in lots 0’ molasses !”” 

“ You good-for-nothing! I’ve ate a great deal 
worse in the most aristocratic New York board- 
ing houses,” 

“Well, people o’ rank ought to eat it.” 

“Why people o’ rank ?” 

“ Cause it’s rank butter.” 

“You varmint you! What makes you talk 
so smart ?” 

“ The butter’s taken the skin off my tongue, 
mother !”” 

“Ziba, don’t lie! I can’t throw away the 
butter. It don’t signify.” 

“T tell you what I’d do with it, marm. I'd 
keep it to draw blisters. You ought to see the 
flies heel over, and die, as soon as they touch it!” 

“Ziba, don’t exaggerate ; but here’s twenty- 
five cents, go to the store and buy a pound of 
fresh.”—N. Y. Picayune. 





NEAMATHLA. 
A correspondent of the “ Christian Freeman” 
relates the following thrilling anecdote : 


I served in the whole of the Florida campaign 
as pbysician,—and whilst there we captured a 
venerable chief and his two twin daughters,— 
(the mother was killed accidentally by one of 
our men.) The old man’s health was drank in 
a glass of wine by the commanding officers, 
Gencrals Wool and Jessup, and the fact commu- 
nicated to the chief, who was sitting on the 
ground, with nothing but a common blanket and 
his belt of wampum around him. He instantly 
rose to his feet, and with nostrils dilated, and 
eyes “talking scorn,” exclaimed—*“ Pale faces 
are fools! Look upon me, an old oak tree. 
Leaves and branches all gone, and T stand a 
lone, barren tree in all the great forest. The 
nightingale, that for sixty summers sang me the 
song of the turtle-dove, wooing me to rest from 
my cares, sleeps in yon ‘hammock.’ Her twin 
fledglings are here—but the red hands of the 
pale faces have taken away all the music from 
their hearts, and I, a gray-headed old man—I—I 
am only a blasted trunk, without leaf or branch. 
Even the bark is all gone. And do the pale faces 
think the heart of the Red man can be made to 
sing by the ‘Fire Water’ of the Pale Faces? 
Pshaw! Pale Faces are fools !” 





INFLUENCE OF NATURE. 

Men who have an evil work to do, never seek 
its perpetration amid the solemn haunts ef na- 
ture. True, crimes are committed there, but 
only by the brutally depraved, or those whom a 
necessity for evil has left them no choice of lo- 
cality. Nature has her calm, holy look of re- 
buke, deterring crime. She has her ancient 
Pans, and Satyra, and Fauns, peering amid the 
boles of stately trees, and gliding along cool val- 
leys and leafy glades. Great, echoing voices 
break her awful silence; the rustling of her 
leaves has a silent import, the swaying of her 
branches is a token of warning, the stately tread 
of the wild beast mocks the beast-like aspect of 
the intruder, and the upspringing bird is a mes- 
senger flying heavenward with the tale, while the 
hooting night-owl screams forth in detestation, 
and with horrible cries of a retribution. No, no, 
God is in the woods, and go not there with the 
work of demons; go to the city, where every 
face is marked with forbidden longings for deadly 
knowledge, and the brow is stamped with the 
seal of Cain; go there where man is, end not 
God, where the idea is preserved only by stately 
churches, closed six days in seven, because men 
do not like to retain God in their hearts, but all 
throngh the six days the incarnate Satan oes 
up and down unrebuked.— The Newsloy. 





—_- —__+ wee --- —_ --——_— 
EDUCATE YOUR DAUGHTERS, 

A writer inthe Farmer and Pianter says :— 
“When I lived among the Choctaw Indians, I 
held a consultation with one of their principal 
chiefs respecting the successive stages of their 
progress in the arts and virtues of civilized life, 
and, among other things, he ormed me attheir 


first start they fell into a mistake—they only sent 
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| their boys to school. They became intelligent 


ion divined with wmanly instinct the cause, for | 
she was not ignomt of the state of affairs, | 


men, but they married unedneated and uncivil- 
ized wives ; and the result was that the children 





were all like the mother, and soon the father lost 
his interest in both wife and children. ‘And 
now,’ said he, ‘if we could educate only one class 
of our children, we would choose the girle; for 
when they become mothers, they would educate 


their sons.’”’ 
a a 


MORAL OF THE BABY SHOW. 


We, at onr cattle shows, vive prizes to the man 


| who produces the best food for the people's eat- 


and with the other bushed away the gathering | 


and kissed her sweetittle lips as a brother might | 
have done! And tien together they plucked a 
; 


ing. The Americans give prizes for the mouths 
best adapted to eat the food which is so bounti 

fuily prepared for therm on this vast continent 

The two nations ty wir differences in thie 
manner. Our creat desire is to find ample food 
for our population. The Amernecans are only 
desirous of a la populauoa WwW consume their 
food.—Ivmdin Tunes 
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Nor long after the { 
American revolution, a 
bled in the front parlor 
There were only three , 
their anxious countenan 
told of the trouble of th 
were ladies, and the th: 
the former, by her mat: 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
STANZAS, 


BY T. W. WILKING. 
0, come, ye happy memories, 
Come visit me again, 
While fleeting thoughts of by-gone times 
Float swiftly o'er my brain ; 
And pictures wrought with magic skill, 
Colored with subtle art, 
Pasa like the shades of eventide 
Across my silent heart. 


Visions long, long departed, now 
Come gladly back once more, 

And happy dreams that once had charmed 
The joyous days of yore— 

When skies it seems were brighter far 
Than they are shining now— 

Ere care had spread one cloud above 
The sunshine of my brow. 


° Sweet strains of music witchingly 

Float to my raptured ears— 

The melodies of former times, 
The tunes of vanished years 

Swell sweetly up from hidden harps 
In memory’s secret cell, 

As if some kindly angels played 
The strains I love so well. 


The forms that once so tenderly 
Had clustered round me here, 

Called up by recollection’s power, 
Before me now appear; 

The smile that once was gleaming on 
Their features bright and fair, 

Reflected true, in memory’s light 
Still lingers playing there. 


Although the skies be dark and drear 
That o’er our prospects spread, 

And clouds are lowering deep and dark 
Our future years ahead ; 

Still may we turn where memory builds 
Her glowing visions fair, 

And living o’er our bygone joys, 
Forget the present there. 
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THE AVENGER. 


A LOYALIST TALE. 





BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 





Nor long after the first breaking out of the 
American revolution; a family party was assem- 
bled in the front parlor of a house in New York. 
There were only three persons in the room, and 
their anxious countenances and uneasy gestures 
told of the trouble of their souls. Two of these 
were ladies, and the third a young man; one of 
the former, by her matronly appearance and air 
of authority, being evidently the mother of the 
others. 

“ Father ought to have been home two hours 
since,” said the young man. 

“T fear, Edgar, lest something may have hap- 
pened. Your father’s tory principles will make 
his life perilous just now. He certainly should 
be home now. Ah! what noise is that, Clara?” 

Clara, who sat by the window, looked out. 
Scarcely had she glanced down the street, than 
she started back, turning pale as death. 

“What's the matter, Clara?” cried Edgar. 
“ What do you see there ?” 

Mother and son sprang with the eagerness of 
terror to the window. Looking down the street 
with a hasty glance, the hearts of both throbbed 
quickly and heavily at the sight. A crowd of 
people were seen coming up towards the house, 
surrounding some men in their centre, who were 
bearing some heavy burden. 

Pale as marble, each one stood at the window, 
with terrible forebodings at their hearts. 

The crowd advanced nearer. It came directly 
toward the house. It stopped at the very door. 
The men bearing the burden came forth toward 
the door. That long form which was rolled in a 
cloak and lying on a bier,—could it be anything 
but a human body? The hearts of those three 
gazers told them who it was. 

“Does Henry Bonnin, Esq., live here?” said 
a youth who had knocked, to a servant who 
opened the door. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the trembling servant. 

No more words passed, but the bearers coming 
forward, entered the hall and placed the bier 
upon the floor. 

There was a sound in the room of unutterable 
woe, a groan of agony, and the stately form of 
Mrs. Bonnin, like a tree shattered by a sudden 
lightning-stroke, fell senseless to the floor. Clara 
rushed to her mother’s assistance, and bent over 
her lifeless form. Edgar came to the hall. 

The crowd of people, whom vulgar curiosity 
had drawn here, when they saw the agonized ex- 
pression which appeared upon the pallid face of 
Edgar, one by one retired and left him alone. 
As the last one went out, the young man who 
had knocked at the door entered, and coming 
slowly up to Edgar, touched his arm. Edgar 
started and turned : 

“Ah, George Melvil, my old friend!” He 
grasped the hand of his friend, and was silent. 

“YT would not intrude upon you in your sor- 
row, Edgar, I respect its sanctity. But I was a 
witness of this horrible occurrence, and I came 
to tell you all I know.” 

“How was it?” cried Edgar, with eagerness. 

“Do you see this ?” said Melvil, turning down 
the cloak which covered the form. A gray head 
was disclosed,—the head of an old man, who 
lay upon his face. A frightful wound was on 
the back of the*head, and thick clots of blood 
reddened the silver hair. 

“O, God!” cried Edgar, starting back. 

“Do you know the story of Marshall ?” asked 
Melvil, when Edgar had become calm. 

“Know it? Well do I know it. How he in- 
duced my father to lend him thousands of pounds, 
and then refused to pay him. I know, too, how 
he sought to ruin my father’s credit last year, 
and how his unaccountable enmity amounted to 
the hatred of a tiend. But could he—did he—” 

“He was the murderer,” cried Melvil, “and 
I saw him do the atrocious deed. I will tell 
you: 

“Tarrived here yesterday, and was landed on 
the other side. There I had to stay all night. 
This morning I crossed over, and landed at the 
wharf. As I was directing the Loatmen to take 
care of my trunks, I happened to look up the 





road, and there I saw your father. I do not 
know what led him there at that time. He cer- 
tainly did not expect me, for a smile of surprise 
and pleasure appeared upon his countenance as 
his eyes rested upon me. Alas, the next instant 
they were closed in death.” 

Edgar betrayed uncontrollable emotion. 

“Just asa beaming smile of recognition ap- 
peared upon his countenance,—just as he began 
to quicken his pace, in order to reach the spot 
where I stood, I heard the report of a gun, and 
your father fell, without one struggle, dead upon 
the ground. Immediately after, a man on horse- 
back, with a gun in his hand, galloped furiously 
away. I saw him throw away his gun. I saw 
his features,—they were those of the thrice ab- 
horred Marshall.” 

“O, heavens !’” groaned Edgar. 

“ He was far beyond the possibility of imme- 
diate capture, on the Boston road, before any 
one started. I flew up at once to your father, 
but he was beyond the reach of human aid. His 
heart was still,—his eyes were glazed,—his body 
was cold.” 

Edgar leaned over his father’s body, and threw 
his arms passionately around the senseless corpse. 
Melvil respected his silence, and withdrew. 
There was no word spoken by Edgar, as he 
kneeled by his father’s side, save when he uttered 
a fearful vow of vengeance, and called Heaven 
to witness it. 

Six years had passed since Mr. Bonnin’s mur- 
der. The war was over, American independence 
had been secured. Thousands of tories, hating 
those whom they scornfully called “the rebels,” 
had sought far away in the north a new home 
under the flag of Britain. 

The town of Digby lies facing a beautiful 
sheet of water, encircled by lofty hills, which 
protect this peaceful harbor from the winds and 
storms that rage in the bay without. Trees, 
bearing many kinds of fruits, and groves, and 
orchards, throw a charm around those green and 
fertile shores, while the blue sky and the smooth 
wave add new beauties to the scene. Here 
many of the tory gentry settled and endeavored 
to keep up under these new circumstances the 
old feelings and institutions of ante-revolutionary 
times. 

There was a house upon the summit of a 
height which overhung Digby, all hidden among 
trees and shrubbery. A beautiful read, with 
grassy side-walks, ran along in front, and from 
this place there was an enchanting view of the 
broad basin that glowed below in the tender light 
of the moon. — 

Here two persons walked, a husband and wife, 
arminarm. They paced up and down, slowly 
and carelessly, before the house, and occasionally 
glanced at the water, and at times upon the 
house. 

“George,” said the lady, “do you ever wish 
now to return to your home by the Hudson ?” 

“No, Clara, dearest,” replied George Melvil. 
“T have found so much happiness with you in 
this beautiful spot that I have no wish to return. 
Have you!” 

“O, no! I would live here, most willingly, 
forever. The memory of that awful day—of a 
murdered father—of a mother dying from a 
broken heart—O, it is awful! It haunts me 
still.” 

Both walked on in silence. As they walked, 
a figure approached them. His shape could 
hardly be distinguished as he drew near them, 
walking beneath the gloom of an avenue of 
shadowy trees. Enveloped in a cloak, he paced 
along, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, but approaching with stern and stedfast 
pace the home of Melvil. He walked on,—he 
drew nearer. The sound of his footsteps arous- 
ed them. They turned just as he came up to 
them. 

“Ts this the house of George Melvil?” asked 
the stranger. 

His voice thrilled through the hearts of both. 
It reminded them of former times, and sounded 
like a voice from the past. 

“Of Melvil? It is,—I am Melvil,” said 
George. 

“Then perhaps you recollect me,’’ said the 
stranger. 

He took off his hat, and let his cloak fall to 
the ground. Melvil started. Clara uttered an 
exclamation of joyful surprise, and threw herself 
into the arms of her brother. For there,—with 
his form invested with iron sinews by years of 
toil, and with a face bronzed by exposure, with 
hair black as night, and eyes black, yet flashing 
like coals but half consumed,—there stood the 
long absent Edgar Bonnin. 

“ My brother !” eried Clara. 

“Edgar!” cried George, recognizing his old 
friend. “This is indeed an unexpected meeting. 
Where did you come from? How did you get 
here? We had supposed that you were lost to 
us forever.” 

“T have not seen you since that fatal day,” 
cried Clara. “O, Edgar, where did you go 
then ?” 

“I went to pursue Marshall.” 

“ Marshall ?” 

“ Yes, to take vengeance on the murderer of 
my father and my mother. ©,” cried Edgar, as 
a flood of cruel memories rolled through his 
mind, “O, what a blow! It cut down father 
and mother, and wasted the energies of a son in 
a fruitless search for vengeance.” 

“Fruitless? Tell me, then, have you been 
so unsuccessful.” 

“No. I will tell you all. Come, George,— 
come Clara. Before we talk any more I will 
satisfy your curiosity about myself. I will tell 
you all that has happened since then.”’ 

“Come, then, Edgar,” said George, “here is 
a seat where we all can sit, and we will listen 
while you tell your story.” 

They seated themselves upon a rustic bench 
on the side of the road. Huge elms overhung 
them, and lent their shadowy gloom to the scene. 
Beneath, the waters of the harbor sparkled and 
gleamed. 

“ When my father was brought into our hall 
on that awful day, murdered by one whom long 
before he had befriended; when I saw his gory 
face, and his silver hair all clotted with blood, 
then all earthly hopes dicd away within me, 


every human feeling at once departed, and left 
in my soul but one all-pervading and consuming 
thirst for vengeance.” 

Thus Edgar began his story. 

“T stayed long in that hall,” he went on to 
say. “I heard nothing and saw nothing, save 
the murdered corpse of my father. At last I 
went into the room, and there another sight met 
my eyes. I saw my mother dead,—killed by 
that shock,—while you, Clara, knelt over her, 
vainly trying to call back life again to her cold 
body. 

“ Then, after making a terrible vow to Heaven 
that I would devote my life to vengeance, I left 
my home forever. I knew that you, Clara, 
would have a protector, and I felt the call of a 
father’s ghost more imperative than love fora 
sister. I left a note for you and fled. 

“Twas young then. I was a boy of twenty, 
with a slender form, weak limbs, and a smooth 
and delicate face. No care or sorrow had ever 
been felt by me. Look at me now. Iam rough 
and rude, with iron limbs, and scarred body. 
Long years of search for vengeance have done 
this. They have transformed the tender stripling 
into the man of iron. 

“Ttook a horse and rode away to Boston. 
It was then possessed by the British army. 
Sinee all my friends were well known tories, I 
was well received by the officers, and every kind- 
ness was shown me. I published my vow among 
them. I let them know that I was living only 
for revenge. 

“Whenever I walked through the streets, I 
instinctively looked around, in order to see if by 
any chance Marshall might be among the passers- 
by. Whenever I went into a crowded assembly, 
my eye glanced everywhere in search of him. 
Once I saw him. It was in a church. He was 
seated in the gallery, drest in miserable clothes. 
He was joining in the services, anxiously, yet 
with an evident desire not to be noticed. Yet I 
marked him. It was Sunday. After church I 
followed him to his lodgings. I found out his 
resting place and left, intending to call on the 
following day. 

“ He must have known that I was on his track. 
I went on the next morning, early, very early, 
but he was gone. He had fled, and I knew not 
where. No one could tell me. Every one was 
ignorant even of his name. 

“Then began my wild search in reality. 
Knowing that he would not go back to New 
York, I went farther north in search of him. I 
went into the woods and made myself a compan- 
ion to the Indians. By means of many little 
acts of kindness, I gained an ascendancy over 
these wild sons of the forest. I told them my 
aim, and my vengeful intentions found admirers 

g2mong the Indians. The fierce desires which 
filled my heart were like the savage instincts of 
their bosoms. They entered into my plans. 
They swore to help me. Several times I came 
upon the track of my victim. Once I stopped at 
a house where he but a few days previously had 
slept. I found a shred of a letter lying in the 
room, and knew it belonged to him by the direc- 
tion, which still remained. 

“ At another time, I was going down the Hud- 
son, and the vessel was passing a small settle- 
ment. Borne swiftly on by the wind and cur- 
rent, we floated quickly by. A man stood upon 
the shore, looking out upon the water. It was 
Marshall! 

“T knew him in a moment. I shouted to the 
captain to ‘bout ship.’ I made him run his 
vessel in shore. Marshall saw the vessel com- 
ing, and heard the unusual noise. He knew me, 
and fled. I leaped from the vessel,—I sprang 
into the water, and swam to the shore. I search- 
ed among the woods around, and made inquiries 
everywhere ; but he was gone. 

“ At another time, I was crossing the Dela- 
ware in a small boat, when a ship under full sail 
passed by. A face appeared for a moment, look- 
ing over the taffrail. Then instantly it drew 
back. I knew it. It was the hated face of my 
enemy. I shouted to the ship to stop,—I im- 
plored the boatmen to pursue her. Both ship- 
men and boatmen thought me mad. 

“T hurried to Philadelphia, where I found the 
ship was bound for New Orleans. Immediately 
embarking, I sailed thence, after him. But that 
ship never arrived. She was wrecked upon the 
coast of South Carolina, and her passengers es- 
caped. I returned north. I went to Charles- 
town, but found that Marshall had gone to Bul- 
timore with most of the other passengers. I 
pursued him. 

“But I will not tell you all my wanderings 
now. For nearly six years I have thus pursued 
him. The fierce desire for vengeance which 
sprang up within me at my father’s death, in- 
creased during all that time, and, like a flame, 
consumed every other. 

“Once—’twas but a month ago—I was in 
New York, and I revisited the old house. Sadly 
I walked up and down the street, looking at it 
and wishing to enter in, but unable to do so 
For it had passed into other hands, and the name 
of Bonnin was forgotten; and then, too, the 
awful tragedy once enacted there gave it a veil 
of horror in my eyes. 

“ Upon returning to the hotel, I found a letter 
waiting for me. Written in a tremulous hand 
upon the outside I saw my name, and I trembled 
with unutterable feelings. I tore it open,—I 
knew whom it came from. It contained only 
these words : 

“*Come to the Anchor House and take your 
revenge.” 

“‘Flinging the paper upon the table, I rushed 
from the room. 

“The ‘ Anchor House’ was a miserable sail- 
or’s inn, situated in the worst part of the town. 
To be living at so horrible a place showed how 
poor he was. Grasping my arms to defend my- 
self from foul play, I hurried on. The landlord 
of the Anchor told me an old man, who was very 
sick, expected some one. An old man,—I knew 
from the first it was he. 

“T entered the room. When I stepped over 
that threshold my heart was almost bursting, and 


my blood was on fire. 





“One glance changed my feclings. For I | 


saw an old man,—a weak, feeble, suffer old 








man, with a few straggling locks upon his head, ! 


and a cadaverous face, whose glassy eyes already 


spoke of death. Was this my victimt Pah! 

“But what need had I now of vengeance * 
Had not he been living long years of continual 
misery Had he not suffered from remorse and 
from incessant fear of instant death! They had 
brought him to this. They had brought him to 
despair and to death. 

“*Come and be revenged.’ 

“ Thus spoke my enemy,—the murderer of my 
father,—but ©, how tremulous was his voice! 
how weak his accents! I drew near to him. 
His dim eyes slightly flashed as 1 approached, 
and a shudder went through him. 

“ He was alone, friendless, dying. Yet I did 
not exult. I did not exult over the stricken 
wretch, 

“T do not want your blood, I said. You took 
the life of my father, and killed my mother; but 
yet— 

“ * Your mother !—Clara !—what, killed ?” 

“You are her murderer, old man. I am the 
orphan of your victims. J am your unrelenting 
enemy. 

“You come to me in my hours of misery. 
You are the avenger of blood; but 1,—0O, what 
am 1?” 

“Soon you will be rid of one avenger of blood; 
but what city of refuge will you have, murderer 
and assassin ? 

“Tt went against my feelings to speak so to 
him, though I was his bitter enemy. 

“*Young man,— young Bonnin,—son of 
Clara, sit down here and listen to my story, and 
then kill me. Then finish the vengeance which 
you have begun and thus far carried on.’ 

“Tdid so. The old man told a strange story. 
I will tell it to you in his own words : 

“¢T was taken from my home at an early age,’ 
said he, ‘by your grandfather, and was sent to 
school. He saw something in me to like and 
wished to make something out of me. I was 
alone in the world. I was brought up with your 
father, and we were almost inseparable. At 
times his imperious disposition would prompt 
him to act in an arbitrary manner, but he was 
always ready to ask my forgiveness. 

“¢Clara Conmer, your mother, lived not far 
away. She was a magnificent young girl. Her 
stately form and noble countenance were the ad- 
miration of all. Your father beceme her ac- 
knowledged lover. They were always together. 
Alas, how her fondness for him sent pangs of 
jealousy through my soul. 

“ «Jealousy? Yes, jealousy. You start. You 
shrink back,—but it is even so. Alas, why 
should a humble, low-born, plain featured boy 
like me love so desperately one far above me? 
I cannot tell. Icould not avoid it. I loved her 
madly, yet I was forced to see her go to the arms 
of another. 

«QO, heavens! You who have felt something 
of the storm of human passion, judge if you can 
what must have been my emotions. Imagine if 
you can the horrible feelings which filled me 
then ; how irresistible their fury, how overpower- 
ing, how awful, if even now, when my blood is 
cooled by age, it fires up at the remembrance, 
and causes my heart to throb with fiercer power.’ 

“Here he paused for a moment, trembling 
from head to foot with agitation. I implored 


him to be calm. 


““*No, hear me out! hear me out!’ he cried, 
almost frantically. ‘I have something more to 
tell you before I die. Already the awful chill of 
death is upon me, and I die! I die! 

“Clara was married to your father. I hush- 
ed my feelings for a time to rest, and bided my 
time. I induced your father to lend me money, 
for I hoped to get him into obligations which he 
might not meet, and thus bring him to ruin. 
Why did I thus act? What injury had I ever 
received from him? None; but he had taken 
Clara from me, and his very kindness to me now 
made me hate him more. 

“*T could not ruin him privately. I became 
his open enemy. I could conceal my hate no 
longer, and I told him why I was his foe. A 
year or two passed on, The war broke out. I 
murdered him,—and, O, God, I murdered Clara ! 

“You have had your revenge! You have it 
now, for I die of horror, of fear, with my soul— 
stung—by—re—morse—remorse !’ 

“These were his last words. He died there, 
with an expression of hideous anguish upon his 
countenance.” 

The long years of vengeful passions had 
changed Edgar into a silent, sombre man. He 
remained for the rest of his life in Digby, living 
in his old friend’s house, and cheered by the love 
of Clara and Melvil. But often their thoughts 
wandered to the past, and they shuddered as 
memory brought back a reflection of the murder- 
er’s death. 





+e 
ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 

It is the sanctuary of space and silence. No 
throng can crowd these aisles; no sound of 
voices or of organs can displace the venerable 
quiet that broods here. The pope, who fills the 
world with all his pompous retinue, fills not Sr. 
Peter’s; and the roar of his quired singers, 
mingled with the sonorous chant of a host of 
priests and bishops, struggles for an instant 
against this ocean of stillness, and then is ab- 
sorbed into it like a faint echo. The mightiest 
ceremonies of human worship—celebrated by 
the earth’s chief pontiff, sweeping along in the 
magnificence of the most imposing array that 
the existing world can exhibit—seem dwindled 
into insignificance within this structure. They 
do not explain to our feelings the uses of the 
building. As you stand within the gorgeous, 
celestial dwelling, framed not for man’s abode, 
the holy silence, the mysterious fragrance, the 
light of ever-burning lamps, suggest to you that 
it is the home of invisible spirits, an onter-court 
of heaven, visited, perchance, in the deeper 
hours of a night that is never dark within its 
walls, by the all-sacred Awg itself—//. B 
Wallace. 

_ som — 
POOR PUSSY. 

After the battle of Alma, as Lieutenant Der- 
riman, accompanied by some of the members of 
Lord Raglan’s staff, was walking over the field, 
he came to a Russian officer badly wounded, on 
the ground. He asked Lieutenant Derriman to 
give him some water, which was done; he then 
put his hand into the breast of his uniform, an 
brought forth a all cat, quite a kitten, and pre- 
sented it to the lieutenant, who intends to take 
care of it as a trophy of the battle of Alma. Is 
it the national knout that makes the RKassians | 
fond of the cas? 











THE SUTTER IN INDIA, 





tunding the earnest endeavors of the 
vorities in India to sappress the Hin 
doo Suttee, or immolation of the widow upon 
the death of her hushand, and in despite of the 
severest penalties denounced against all assist 
ing in such barbarous ceremonies, cases occa 
sionally oceur, In the province of Kutch, a 
suttee has very recently taken place, in which an 
aged female perished by entombing herself with 
the dead body of her husband. Major Tre¥el 
yan, the English political agent of the province, 
writes to the governor the particulars of this 
horrible rite. It seems a rumor of the intention 
of the widow came to the cars of some of the 
native officers in the service of the British, 
They went to her and positively forbade her to 
commit this aet. 

In his report to Major Trevelyan, the officer 
says: “ All my threats and remonstrances, how- 
ever proved of no avail, as she continued to de- 
clare itto be her intention to burn on the pile 
with the corpse of her husband, which she ac- 
complished after my forbidding her to do so, 
and when IT had returned to my quarters to take 
some refreshment.” All the parties who assist- 
ed in this suttee were afterwards arrested and 
severely punished. The nephew of the suttee, 
who placed her on the funeral car—the brother 
of the deceased, who assisted to collect the wood 
and erect the funeral pile—the son of the suttee, 
who lighted the pile that burnt alive his own 
mother, were condemned to imprisonment in 
irons for the term of one year, while a heavy 
fine was imposed upon the inhabitants of the 
village in which the crime was committed. 
Major ‘Trevelyan expresses the conviction that 
this example will prevent the Hindoo popula- 
tion of Kutch from the commission of like acts 
in future —English Journal. 





¢ > 
A PORTRAIT OF THE CZAR, 


There exists in Europe a man who weighs 
Europe down. He is at once Spiritual Prince 
and Corporeal Lord ; despot and autocrat,—he 
is ered in the barracks, and worshipped in the 
monastery. He gives the password to the for- 
mer, and draws up the dogma for the latter. Ho 
sets in motion, to crush the liberties of the conti- 
nent, an empire of sixty million men-power. He 
holds these sixty millions of men in his bands, 
not like men, but like brutes; not like minds, 
but like utensils, tools. In his double quality of 
ecclesiastic and soldier, he puts a umform on 
their souls as he uniforms their bodies, and says 
to the one believe, as he says to the other march ! 
This unprincipled being, who is called man, is 
the supreme expression of human might. He 
tortures whole nations as he pleases. With a 
sign he empties Poland into Siberia. He weaves, 
interlaces, and knots the threads of the great con- 
spiracy of princes against men. He has been to 
Rome, and there he, the Greek Pope, exchanged 
the kiss of alliance with the Latin Pope. He 
reigns at Berlin, at Manich, at Dresden, at 
Stuttgardt, at Vienna, as he reigns at St. De- 
tersburg. ‘This man resembles in some sort the 
ancient king of kings; he is Agamemnon of the 
Trojan war, that the men of the past are waging 
against the men of the future. He is the savage 
menace of the shadow against light, of the pole 
against high noon. He is the soul of the Emper- 
or of Austria and the will of the king of Prussia. 
Germany is a mere flat-boat in her tow. I ex- 
press in one word, this monster of omnipotence— 
imperor like Charles Quint, Pope-like Gregory 
VII.—he holds in his hand a cross which ends in 
a cimeter and a sceptre which ends in a knout !— 
Victor Hugo. 
20m + 


A LITERARY SCREW. 


The late Sharon Turner, author of the “ His- 
tory of the Anglo Saxons,” who received three 
hundred a year from government as a literary 

ension, wrote the third volume of his “Sacred 
History of the World” upon paper which did 
not cost him a farthing. The copy consisted of 
torn and angular fragments of letters and notes, 
of covers of periodicals, gray, drab, or green, 
written in thick round hand, over a small print; 
of shreds of curling paper, unctuous with poma- 
tum of bear’s grease, and of the white wrappers 
in which his proofs were sent from the printers. 
The paper, sometimes as thin as a bank note, 
was written on both sides, and was so sodden 
with ink, plastered on with a pen worn to a 
stump, that hours were frequently wasted in dis- 
covering on which side of it certain sentences 
were written. Men condemned to work on it 
saw their dinner vanishing in illimitable perspec- 
tive, and first-rate hands groaned over it a whole 
day for ten-pence. One poor fellow assured the 
writer of this paper that he could not earn 
enough upon it to pay his rent, and that he had 
seven mouths to fill beside his own. In the hope 
of mending matters in some degree, slips of 
stout white paper were sent frequently with the 
proofs; but the good gentleman could not afford 
to use them, and they never came back as copy. 
—English Paper. 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 


The Russian army is not intelligent. Beneath 
the European costume in which it is tricked out, 
it still betrays its origin. Look at it: it pre- 
sents so heavy and singular an appearance, that 
the least practised eye immediately recognizes 
the disguised peasant, the savage tamed but yes- 
terday, hardly knowing how to march, and 
studying, to the best of his power, his part of 
soldier tor which he was notintended. Itis only 
redoubtable by its masses, which, however, can 
be very efficaciously acted on by grape-shot, as 
we have seen at Austerlitz, Friedland, and other 
places. The Russian soldier is not easily shak- 
en. He does not possess that cool energy and 
contempt of danger, nor that powerful reason- 
ing of true courage, which characterizes the 
French army, and makes heroes of men; he is 
merely a machine of war, which never reasons, 
and is cumbersome to move. His popes, more- 
over, foster in him the idea that he is invincible, 
and that the bullet or cannon-ball destined to kill 
him, will reach him quite as well from behind as 
from before ; but that, nevertheless, if he tarns 
his back to the enemy, and is spared by death, he 
will he beater with the stick and with the kuout. 
—De Lagny’s Anout and the Russians. 





__ = ere ——— 
QUARRELLING 


If anything in the world will make a man 
feel badly, except pinching his fingers in the 
crack of a door, itis a quarrel. No man fails 
to think less of himself after, than he did before ; 
it degrades him in the eyes of others, and what 
is worse, tends to blunt his sensibilities and in 
creases his irritability. The. truth is, that the 
more peaceably and quietiv we yet on, the bet 
ter for our neighbors. In nine cases out of ten 
the better course is, if a man cheats you, to quit 
dealing with him ; if he is abusive, quit his com 
pany; if he slanders vou, take care to live down 
his slanders. Lat such persons alone ; for there 
is nothing better than this way of dealing with 
those who injure,us.—Jilton 
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The plainest nan who pays attention to wo- 
men, will sometimes succeed as well ae the hand 
, who does not Yilkes olnerved to 
Lord Townsend, “ You, my lord, are the hand 
somest man in the kingdom, and I am the plain 
est. But J would give your lordship half an 
hour’s start, and yet come up with you in the af 
fections of any woman we both wished to win, 
because all those attentions which you would 
omit on the score of a fine exterior, I should be 


obliged to pay, owing to the deficaencies of nunc.” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIFL’S LAST MELODY, 
Tearfully inscribed to the family of the late Chas. A. Day. 


BY EVELINA M. F. BLNJAMIN. 


Sing, dear ones, of the heaven 

That soon will meet my eye: 
] Let choral tides triumphant 

Float with my passing sigh. 

Life's cup bas brimmed with blessings ; 
But my willing soul would flee 

Up to the shining portal, 
Where God's angels wait for me. 


The weeping group around him 
Strove, mid the spirit’s pain, 
To raise the song so holy; 
Rut the faltering refrain 
Died like a zephyr's breathings, 
When the voice, so soon to cease, 
Rose on the startled silence, 
And sang of heavenly peace 


But God’s messenger drew nearer: 
They felt the gathering gloom, 

That his dusky pinions scattered, 
Almost a shape assume ; 

And words that told their anguish 
From stricken hearts found way; 

“Q, thou who died on Calvary, 
Take this bitter draught away.” 


But the light of soul was fading 
In those deep, holy eyes, 
It was panting for its freedom, 
And the home beyond the skies; 
Heart-wrung, they gazed upon him, 
But on dust those looks were shed : 
The form of strength and beauty 
Was numbered with the dead. 


O, soul of truth and honor! 
This world was not thy rest; 
Earth's rust had dimmed thy glory, 
Had ye longer been its guest. 
°Tis not for thee, now happy, 
That we veil our eyes in woe; 
Tis for hearts grief’s hand is crushing 
For those who loved ye so. 


When golden darts come dashing 
Through amber gates of morn, 
Flinging their radiance o'er them, 
Twill not light their hearts forlorn: 
And many fiery sunsets 
Will blaze along the sky, 
Ere the hearts thy loss has riven, 
At thy memory cease to sigh. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE PRIEST'S VICTIM. 





BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 

“ Wet met, Mima! Whither away so fast?” 

“Ah, is it possible! A thousand pardons, 
count, for not perceiving you sooner.” 

“And how could that have happened, little 
fairy, since you have no eyes in the back of your 
head ?” 

“‘O, monsieur, do not make sport of a little 
waiting-maid. But itso confuses me meeting 
you on the sudden. And it has been so long 
since—and my poor mistress—” 

“ Ay, and what of her?” said the count, sud- 
denly losing his assumed levity of tone, while 
his companion also tripped less gaily by his side. 

“Ah, my count—pardon, monsieur, that I 
take such liberty—but she does not seem as of 
old. She is now so sad; we know for what 
and for whom. She neither sews nor reads; 
and you know she can do both so beautifully ! 
She does nothing but move back and forth; 
every now and then looking listlessly from the 
window, as if she knew not why or what she 


sought. And then at eve, she so watches the 
stars! And yet I think she sees them not. 


Never is she out of doors except to go to the 
church and the confessional. Surely, monsieur, 
one so good and gentle need not so often seck 
penance and absolution from the priest !”” 

“A malediction on them!” muttered the 
count. “ Would the earth might swallow them 
all! Yes, you said truly, Mima. She has not need. 
And then she goes often to the confessional ?” 

“Tt is true. But, monsieur, do not frown so, 
I beseech you. You know not how it frightens 
me! Indeed, it is as I have said. And I have 
heard her speak some strange words. I mistrust 
that they have been persuading her to give all 
her possessions to the church and become a nun. 
Would it not be a pity, sir, so young and so 
beautiful ?” 

“Mima, it shall not’ be. The mere thought 
of it is torture. But how to prevent it! I must 
see her, yes, and speak with her, Mima. You 
know that she has forbid me her presence ; nor 
would I intrude, were it to her injury. But meet 
her I must, and you shall show me the means.” 

“Ah, count!” said the little waiting-maid, 
while the tears danced in her merry eyes, “one 
would attempt anything for two such lovers. 
For I know that she does love you still, and I 
think as much as ever, try to conceal it as much 
az she may.” 

“Thanks, my pretty friend. 
gain a meeting ?” 

“T have it. 


But how shall I 


Let us hasten to the Pare des 
Bstrangeres, where Iam sure that we shall pres- 
ently fall in with my mistress. It is even yet 
in the morn, and she could not have re- 
turned from matinrs as yet. We will go to the 
most thickly shaded path, at the right of the 
eastern avenue, for it is there that she almost 
always walks.” 


en 








Thitherward they therefore turned their steps, 
the girl alinost eut of breath in endeavoring 
to keep pace with the impatience of her com- 
pauion. Thus they reached the gate of the no- 
ble park, once the glory of Lyons, though near- 
ly two centuries have now passed since it has 
been obliterated from her midst. We have said 
obliterated, although one relic we believe still 
remains ta the fountain overshadowed by in 
aged tree, which now stands at the cerner of the 
Rue de Mer. This fountain, half ruined as itis, 
still shows some remnant of the beauty which 
once adorned it when the sculptured naiad rose 
in graceful shape from amid its flowing waters. 
Half way placed adewn the narrow path which 
was the favorite resort of Mina’s mistress, its 
fitful sheen was nevertheless plainly discernible 
from the entrance of this mimic forest-way. 

“Here I leave you, monsicur,” said Mima, 
as they reached the entrance to the path. “ You 





can conceal yourself a little farther on, till my | 


lady returns. As for me, I would not have it 


known that I have had a hand in bringing you 


to her; and indeed, it is very likely you will not 
care for other company than hers.” 

“Thou art a good girl, Mima,” the count re- 
plied. ‘Hie thee away then, ere I steal a kiss 
and thus rob thy bachelor of his due. But thou 
shalt keep this teken for me instead.” 

Thus saying, he thrust a gold piece into her 
hand, notwithstanding some affectation of resis- 
tance. A roguish smile, and a courtesy such as 
none but the yrace of a Frenchwoman could 
equal, were the acknowledgements of Mima, 
who in an instant more was out of sight. Count 
Lora withdrew behind the trees which skirted 
the path. 

“ Here am Tensconced,” thought he, “a verit- 
able enfant du lois, with quite as little knowledge 
as any child, of what it is that I should say. 
Yet why should I despair? True, we parted 
but coldly; but if, as the maid says, I am not 
altogether forgotten, shall I fail to improve the 
opportunity ? Not so, by heaven! she shall not 
escape me till I find that pursuit is utterly in 
vain. Hist! if I mistake not, hither she comes. 
Now let the moment prompt me, else shall I be 
speechless as the veriest fool!” 

A female form approached from the entrance of 
the path, clad in vestments of black. A nearer 
view made more certain to the waiting lover the 
features of the Isabella de Foix ; the dark, sad 
eyes, whose glance was but for an instant raised 
from the ground, the raven hair and the com- 
plexion of clearest olive, were no less dear than 
they had been in past time to Count Lora. 

“More beautiful than ever!” was his mental 
ejaculation, 

Pressing noiselessly forward, he presented 
himself in her way. Startled by his sudden ap- 
pearance, she uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, paused for a moment, and then with a 
slight gesture of the hand, so expressive of sor- 
rowful deprecation that even Ais impatient mood 
was controlled, sought to pass him with eyes 
downcast and averted. 

“Am [then so much the object of dislike to 
the Lady Isabella,” said the count, “that she 
would pass me without a word or a look of friend- 
ship or common civility ?” 

The moarnful earnestness with which these 
words were uttered, seemed partially to arrest 
her steps. 

“ Count Lora well knows,” she said, “ that I 
am not warting in friendly remembrance, al- 
though I may be wanting in formal words. 
Enough. Do not let us add aught to the grief 
of the past. Neither wrong me with accusations 
unjust and untrue.” 

“O, Isabella!” cried the count, springing im- 
petuously to her side and grasping her hand 
within his own. “It is yourself whom you 
wrong. You once loved me. Deny it not— 
you cannot, you must not. Is it then past, for- 
ever? Say not so, I entreat you. Give not up 
a warm and beautiful existence to chill and stag- 
nant melancholy. Let me not behold you like 
yonder marble, lovely in form and feature, but 
cold, soulless and impassive. Cast off these 
bonds of icy superstition, and be yourself again !” 

“ Count Lora,” said Isabella, extricating hem 
self from his grasp, “is it right, is it manly, 
thus to presume upon my weakness? You are 
not ignorant of the struggle, the anguish which 
our parting cost me, nor of the reasons why we 
parted. And yet you will not spare me, think- 
ing by such perseverance you will overcome my 
better resolution. Hear me then, and mark well 
what it is that I say—” 

The downcast glance, the words abrupt and 
constrained, now no more were observed. Her 
countenance was firm, though gentle and full of 
gricf; her words flowed freely from the heart. 

“You have summoned me to memories that 
are past. But I forgive you, reminding you 
still that the future must bury them forever. 
Can it be possible then, recalling to yourself 
what is past, that you yet retain ¢xpectation of 
overcoming the settled resolve which religion, 
the counsel of holy men, and my own conscience 
have imposed upon me? Count Lora, spare 
yourself and me such idle fancies ; for if no oth- 
er obstacles intervened, how could I resign my 
well-being to one, who, though still nominally 
within the bosom of the church, has yet dared 
to acknowledge heresies at which my soul shud- 
ders with horror! Alas, do not misjudge me. 
Are you then the only one who suffers! Fare- 
well! As you respect my will, follow me not.” 

As she turned to depart, she extended her 
hand to the cavalier, who, bending reverently 
forward, pressed it to his lips. And though 
her averted countenance concealed from him its 
visible grief, he felt that the pain of separation 
was cqually shared in the heart of Isabella. 
Penetrated with deepest emotion, he remained 
standing transfixed to the spot, till she had van- 
ished entirely from his sight. 





“Noble girl!” he exclaimed, recovering from 
his reverie. ‘Thou hast conquered and repelled 
me; yet f complain not. But think not that I 
shall abandon the contest thus easily. However 
desperate the case may appear in other eyes, 
nothing may be deemed impossible by a lover. 
Well then, for the present I desist ; for nature 
cannot long endure the fatigue that I have un- 
dergone for three days t. Day and night 
have I been on horse to collect and equip these 





raw levies for the opening campaign. Heaven 
cause that they give our German foes as much 
trouble as they have inflicted on me and mine. 
Now for my conference with the town-major. 
And then, O, for a good two hours’ sleep, from 


for Cupid’s strategy !” 





“So Count Lora is your enemy. 
pened this ?” 
The spe 


How hap- 





glanced from beneath his bushy 
brows a look which seemed to penetrate to the 
inmost thoughts of him whom he addressed. 
The countenance of his eompanion showed an 
instinctive feeling of the questioner’s power, for 
his face flushed and his lip quivercd as he essayed 
to make reply. 





“It were useless for me to disguise the reason, 
even were I disposed to concealment; which I 





which I may spring refreshed and prepared anew | 


am not. 
appeasable enmity. He has 
through life. 


been my bane 


regard him as an angel of light, to me he has 
been the demon’s shadow, forever polluting all 
Why is he so 
much better, so much more fortunate, so much 
happier than I?) Were we not children of like 
estate? Is not my arm as strong as his? Is 
not my longing for wealth and power as great as 
his? Look atus! He, rich and powerful and 
beloved, and I—too mean for the notice of his 
lowest squire |” 

The priest watched with sardonic scrutiny the 
mental agonies of his companion. He took a 
genial pleasure in anatomizing the vile passions 
which distorted the features, and vibrated 
through every fibre of his living subject. 

“ Know you a certain Lady Isabella, orphan 
of Mareschal de Foix?” he at length abruptly 
inquired. 

“T have seen her.” 

“ She is very beautiful ?” 

“You have said rightly.” 

“Ay. And now the recollection comes to 
me—I am not, I think, mistaken—you have heen 
known as an admirer of the lady.” 

The other returned a look of fury to the priest. 

“ You trifle with me, sir priest! 


thoughts of joy and happiness. 


You have 
studied out all my history—and from thence you 
have gained the instruments with which you 
now torment me. Yes, and you know too that 
he has gained her love, you know it all. But 
beware! my hands have dipped in nobler blood 
than yours !” 

“ You have enraged yourself without cause,” 
answered the priest, calmly. “Do you think 
that Linflict pain on you, as the boy torments 
the pinned fly, out of pure mischievousness ? 
Not so. Therefore command yourself. And 
now let me show you for what purpose I have 
thus questioned you. You desire revenge. I 
can show you a way to obtain it. You entertain 
a passion for one now lost to you. I can point 
you to the means of success. The condemna- 
tion of the holy church is upon you for your 
deadly misdeeds. But the way to pardon I can 
show you. And the price of all this is but a 
momentary risk, a sharp dagger and a steady 
aim. What say you, Jean d’Arvan?” 

“TIT understand you,” replied the latter, his 
eyes flashing with a baleful light. “ But how, 
and where ?”’ 

“In the Rue du Pont, next the church of 
Saint Louise, you will find the Hotel de Charle- 
magne. I have at hand one of the porter’s liv- 
eries, which you are to put on. Enter the gate, 
pass up the main stairway till you reach the 
second landing ; then turn to your right, and 
the first door opens into the chamber of Coun@ 
Lora. Not more than three minutes since he 
was fast asleep. Be without fear, for the room 
is slightly darkened, he sleeps soundly, and all 
is clear for the accomplishment of your purpose. 
When it is past, return hither, and you will 
find that my promises shall be quickly fulfilled.” 

It was not till left alone, that Father Pedro, 
turning to his escritotre, drew from thence a neat- 
ly folded note, and unclosing it, cast his eye on 
the contents. They ran as follows: 


“Fatner Pepro :—To you, my most rever- 
end confessor, I address myself once more, 
knowing how much compassion you have had 
on my frailty of mind and my want of subjection 
to the duties of our holy religion. But alas! 
how hard to give up what has hitherte seemed 
to make life so dear tome! Did you but know 
what bitter struggles of heart I have undergone. 
Let me but hear once more your inspiriting 
words ; they will revive my strength. Then will 
not the blessed saints themselves bring assist- 
ance to my uplifted will; help me to conquer 
my rebellious soul and reconcile me to the sacri- 
fice which offers itself before me? Come then, 
once more, O reverend father; delay not, for 
your words of consolation are always sufficient 
to calm the terrors of my mind. This after- 
noon, then, I await you. 

“IsaBeELLA DE Forx.” 


Lighting a wax taper which stood at hand, 
Father Pedro held the billet over the flame till 
the heat shrivelled the paper to a cinder. An 
expression of pity overspread his countenance, 
in which mingled just the slightest tinge of 
contempt. 

“Poor child,” he said, half aloud: “ always 
wavering between the one and the other path; 
a type of the sex whom one might think were 
born merely to lead man astray from the straight 
onward way of life. Yes, I would spare thee, if 
it might be so. But the church, the church de- 
mands it. What are woman’s tears, ay, and 
even a few stout and living hearts, compared to 
the triumph of the glorious banner? And thou, 
Count Lora, brave and well descended, whose 
life-blood even now follows the assassin’s dag- 
ger, thou art but one sacrifice the more. With 
all thy bright hopes and gallant daring, one cow- 
ardly touch doth blot thee from existence. O, 
this iron destiny which leads us to a fate inscru- 
table! Lalso once was young. The world how 
fair, how full of gencrous things—and now, how 
changed !” 

His lips ceased to move, but the busy force of 
thought, seizing his senses, bore them back 
again to by-yone scenes and vanished aspirations. 
As thus he sat in motionless attitude, time pass- 
ed unheeded by. ut the coming step of Jean 
d’Arvan struck home to his mind as though the 
searee audible sound were the loud peal of the 





warning bell. He passed his hand over his fore- 
head with a gesture of pain, and was at once 
As Jean d’Arvan entered, the 
exe of the priest met him with a cool and pas- 
sionless regard. 


himself again. 





“ How is it?” said Father Pedro. 


“Ts your 
object accomplished 7” 
The assassin, pale and trembling, threw him- 
self into a chair. 
“Tris done,” he said, fixing his eyes upon 
the floor. 


rected. 


“T passed up the stairway as you di- 


At the second landing I met a servant, 


While other men have seemed to 
| 


Father Pedro, I hate him with an un- 


| 


| 
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execute a message. He lay on the bed asleep 
Enough. It is safely finished.” 

“Absolvo te,” said the priest, in a low tone. 
“For the rest, your reward shall not be wanting 
The church is always ready to scive those who 


serve her. Adieu. Let me see you on the 


| morrow, at this hour.’’ 





but passed hima without notice on his part, for 





lighted, and seeing my livery 
he was of course satisfied 


the way was bnt ill 


and entered as though to deliver a package or 





I found the door, | 


D’Arvan, without reply, rose and left the 
chamber. 
» 


“ Poor puppet!” exclaimed the priest, as he 


paced his apartment. ‘So easily do their pas- 
sions and fears shape mean souls to the purposes 
of their ma 





‘rs, who are themselves but the 
servants of a firmer and more relentless passion. 
Yet what are we all, save the tools or the inevit- 
able victims of destiny ? And thou, Count Lo- 
ra, last of thy race ; who now liest low beneath 
the stabber’s dishonorable hand, thou art but the 
fated sacrifice to a vengeance which hath accu- 
mulated with the lapse of years. Thy death 
hath poorly recompensed the ruin thy father 
wrought: the desolation of an ancient house, 
stalwort towers levelled with the ground, and 
the proud crest of the De Sauleys draggled in 
common mire! And I, sole representative of 
their name, direct the blow. No more shall the 
proud De Sauleys’ banner lead the battle’s van ; 
no more shall their war cry sound loudest in the 
charge. But there are other fields than those of 
war, where man may aspire to lead and rule his 
fellows; and if the schemes of Father Pedro 
fail not, the cowled priest may yet attain a pow- 
eras absolute as that of his coronetted ances- 
tors. What care I now for love or wealth, so 
that the stern cravings of ambition be satisfied ? 
Love and wealth I leave to thee, Regnault, my 
son, child of the wronged Marie, who though 
unowned, art yet regarded with watchful and 
jealous affection. But the Lady isabella awaits 
me; I must needs urge her on to her supersti- 
tious sacrifice. Her lover—chief obstacle in my 
path—is removed. His death will make her 
wavering resolution sure, and the wealth which 
she will yield, shall make one step more in my 
ascent.” 

The morrow’s sun had not yet approached the 
meridian, when the priest passed up one cf the 
side aisles of the metropolitan church, moving 
somewhat slowly, to accommodate his pace to 
that of two females, who were his companions. 
One of them, Isabella de Foix, leaned for sup- 
port on the arm of a person attired in the garb 
of anun. The latter, seemingly from forty to 
fifty years of age, appeared to regard her grief- 
stricken companion with but seanty compassion, 
while, on the other hand, the priest redoubled 
his efforts at encouragement. 

“TI blame not thy grief, my daughter,” he 
said. “It is but natural; and most unfortunate 
it was that thou shouldst have heard of this 
atrocious crime at a moment when thou didst 
stand in so much need of composure. But thou 
shouldst reflect, child, that it is as if Heaven it- 
self had removed this great obstacle from thy 
path of duty. Courage, then; the worst is over. 
Thou art soon to leave a world of anxiety and 
disappointment, for an asylum where peace and 
holy quietness alone can enter.” 

By this time they had arrived at a low arched 
way leading from the aisle, about half way up 
its length. Wichin the arch stood a youth dress- 
ed in chorister’s vestments. As the priest ap- 
proached, this attendant, with a graceful obei- 
sance, pushed partly open a small door. 

“Enter,” he said, “ if it please your reverence. 
The bishop awaits you within.” * 

The sole tenant of the apartment into which 
they were thus ushered, was a man whose robes, 
significant of his superior office, covered a per- 
son rather inclined to corpulency. His features, 
betokening somewhat beyond a middle age, were 
well rounded and prepossessing. The eyes, 
though by no means devoid of brilliancy, were 
chiefly remarkable for mildness of expression. 
Indeed, one would have hardly suspected him 
as being more than an easy-going, well-fed 
charch dignitary, were it us: for the boldly 
marked lines of nose and mouth, which many 
claim to be the physiognomical signs of genius. 
Returning in like manner the respectful saluta 
tion of the priest, he awaited in silence the com- 
munication which the latter should make. 

“ Your reverence,” said Father Pedro, “ is al- 
ready aware, I think, of the purpose entertained 
by the Lady Isabella de Foix to cl member- 
ship among the nuns of the holy order of Saint 
Cecelia. Avcording to the manner which you 
have established in such cases, I have introduced 
the candidate, that you may be fully satisfied in 
regard to her rightful qualification. Neverthe- 
less, I may be pardoned, when with all humility, 
I state that from my unmistakable knowledge, 
I can affirm her fitness for the 
office.” 

“Tt is not my custom,” said the bishop, inter- 
rupting further remark, ‘ wholly to delegate to 
any, however faithful, the task which I have im- 
posed on my 








consecrated 


If alone. 





As, therefore, I would 
question the candidate, leaving her as free as 





possible from extraneous influence or associa- 
tion, I will entreat yourself and our sister the 
abbess, to withdraw for a space to the vestibule, 
where the worthy Paulus will furnish you with 
seats.” oy 

The brows of the priest lowered with vexa- 
tion. 

“Surely,” he said, “ your reverence would 
not deny to the trembling candidate the sustain- 
ing power of her accustomed confessor 

* Father Pedro,”’ replied his superior, “ it is 
not without duc consideration that I make the 
request. I trust that you will present no further 
objection.” 

The priest, bending his head is token of 
acquiescence, withdrew, accompanied 
abbess. 


by th 


“And now,” continued the bishop, directing 
his attention to her who remained behind, “ te!! 
me, my child, confiding freely in me as you 
would in a father, stands your mind thorouzhly 
determined towards this purpose of which we 
speak 1” 

In the breast of Isabe 
surmounted the despair which new sorrows had 
inflicted. 

“T have no other refuge left!’ she said, in 
accents of the deepest distress. 








resolution scarce 


; and agitated voice, 





“My child,” rejoined the bishop, “ I fear that 
other motives than such as I would acce pt have 
at least helped to influence thee Say then, for 
I know how powerful are such things with the 
young, has friend or lover proved unfaithful, or 
other sudden anguish disturbed the healthy bal 


; ance of thy mind?” 


“Alas !’’ replied Isabella, clasping her hands 
convulsively; “he lies basely murdered in the 
Hotel de Charlemagne !" 

* Infamous !"" exclaimed the bishop, in a low 
* And his name !”’ 

“ He was called Count Lora,” said Isabella, 
in a broken voice, as she knelt at the feet of the 
prelate. ‘ Ah, how happy might our lives have 
passed, had it not been for the wicked heresy in- 
to which he fell, and against which Father Pedro 
hah so earnestly warned me.”’ 


“Poor youth!" replied the bishop.  “ But 


grieve no more ; thy sorrow shall be turned to 
jey. Know thou that the Count Lora still lives 
A stranger, recently appointed lieutenant of his 
troop, and who occupied the adjoining chamber, 
received the blow which was doubtless intended 
for thy lover. And as for this dreadful heresy 
which has so shocked thy tender conscience, 1, 
who am acquainted with the family (were they 
not the patrons of my desolate orphanage !) 
have good reason to believe that it consists mere- 
ly in such difference of opinion on certain points 
as may be and is entertained by many most 
praiseworthy subjects of the church. And this 
Father Pedro, whe unworthily wears the priest- 
ly garb, is but an unscrupulous hypocrite, whose 
arts I may expose, although I have not the 
power to punish them as they deserve. On these 
sacred robes I wear, I pledge the sruth of this 
assertion which I am fully able to prove. Go, 
my daughter; consider this matter further. For 
my own part, I suspeet thou wilt soon require 
the service of the church in other fashion than 
that which thou didst just now entertain.” 

His fair hearer, at first scarce able to com- 
prehend the joyful intelligence, could even now 
oily give utterance to incoherent thanks for the 
counsel and protection which had been atforded. 
‘the abbess was recalled, and the pair were di- 
rected by the bishop to retire to the church libra- 
ry towards which a narrow passage way led from 
the room where he held audience. 

The bishop now touched a bell which had 
been placed at hand. Paulus appeared at the 
door, and at a word from his master threw it 
open for the priest, who, entering, closed the 
door behind. 

“Father Pedro,” said the bishop, “I am not 
as yet fully satisfied with the result of my inter- 
view with the candidate whom you have offered. 
Indeed, I have great reason to think that insu- 
perable objections are likely to interfere with the 
further prosecution of this matter.” 

The priest darted an angry look at the speak- 
er; but instantly recovering himself, replied in a 
tone of affected dispassion : 

* My lord, it would iil befit one of the hum- 
blest servants of the church to force advice up- 
on one so much his superior. But allow me, 
nevertheless, to say, that it would sound but ill 
in the ears of Pope Pius, the tale of that wealth 
which thou art about to turn away from the 
treasury of the church.” 

“ Hypocrite !” exclaimed the bishop. “ Do 
you expect thus to browbeat me? Equally ready 
art thou with thy lying tongue and the murder- 
ous dagger! But the bloody deed hath fallen 
short of the intended mark. Ha, dost thou 
start? Knowest thou that the blood which flow- 
ed was from other bosom than that of Count 
Lora?” 

The priest replied in hollow aud constrained 
tones, as one to whom the exertion necessary 
for the mastery of his passions had denied the 
accustomed energy of speech. 

“John D’Amiens, to whom I owe obedience 
as bishop of Lyons, you have accused me of the 
basest wickedness which man can conceive. It 
is not here that IT shall seek to defend myself. 
I appeal to a higher jurisdiction. Let us see 
which will best abide the examination. As for 
the death of Count Lora, I but learned it from 
3 it is not astonishing that 
I should be surprised at the sudden refutation of 
what I had used as a powerful argument with 
the wavering Lady Isabella. I yo: but remem- 
ber, sir bishop, the fable of the worm, which, 
when trodden upon was turned into a devouring 
serpent.” 

Leaving the cathedral, the priest turned to- 
ward one of the lower quarters of the city. 
When once he had gained its narrow and not 
over clean streets, he hurried on with feverish 
haste, shading his face with the mantle he wore, 
till, arriving at a decayed mansion which over- 
hung one of the most remote lanes, he entered 
the gate and knocked at an inner door. 

“Ts Monsieur D’Arvan in?’ he asked. 

“He is in his own room,” was the reply of 
the blear-eyed sentinel. 

The priest ascended to the apartment indicat- 
ed, and tapping repeatedly upon the panel, was 
admitted by D’Arvan himself, whose flashed 
countenance bore witness to a recent debauch. 
His color, however, quickly paled before the 
piercing scrutiny of his guest. 

“ Are you then so lavish of blood,’”’ demand- 
ed the latter, “that one life destroyed in vain 
weighs so little on your conscience ¢”’ 

“Town my fault,” said D’Arvan, in a quer- 
ulous tone. “ But the passage was dark, and the 
person of the servant I met mst have concealed 
the door so that I did not observe it.”’ 

“ And this youth who fell your victim (” 

“Was the companion and licutenant of the 








| count.” 


“His name ?” asked the priest, hurriedly 

“Jules Regnault,” replied the assassin 

Father Pedro fell back in his seat, and a terri 
ble agony quivered through his frame, while hes 
hands were pressed convulsively before his ¢ yes. 

“ Wretch accursed ! 
son!” 

The awful annunciation pierced the soal of the 
villain with superstitious terrors Grovelling like 


You have murdered my 


| a hound before bis master, he pressed his lips te 


the hem of the pric-t’s garment with the 
ahje et entreaty for forgiveness 

With incoherent rapidity, he continaed to 
pour forth similar asseverations, until he was 
torced to pause from very exhaustion of voice 
But no reply came from Father Pedro, nor bad 
the slightest change appeared in his position 
A new alarm now upon WD’ Arvan 
Springing to his feet, he placed his grasp upon 
the hands of the 4 ley cuid as Ul 
he tore them from their hold 


most 





tered 








and tefore tim lay 


the frightfully distorted lineaments of a « 
With a ery of horror, DD Arvan rushed f 


from the 


house, never more to return 
Bat while this scone of 
death was being 
crime, far remove 
only by thoughts of 
Lora and Isabella de For 








place the final seal 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE ROAD. 

The recent revival of Gay’s Beggars’ Opera 
at the Boston Theatre, resuscitated the highway- 
man inthe person of Macheath, a true type of 
his profession, and gave the rising generation a 
better idea of what the “high tobymen ” of the 
past century were than they could gather from 
the pages of Paul Clifford or Rookwood. For- 
tunately the professors and the profession are 
extinct, both in England and the United States. 
But many of them were dashing fellows, and 
we are not quite sure that they were much 
worse than the robber nobles of feudal times. 
The extremest indignity to which Claude de 
Val subjected a lady, was insisting on her 
alighting from her carriage and dancing with 
him. 

“So noble his form amd Fo lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace.” 
He deserved Mrs. Peachum’s eulogy on Mac- 
heath: “Sure, the captain is the finest gentle- 
man on the road.” 

“Tt was related how Claade du Val,” says 
Macaulay, who does not think this character be- 
neath the dignity of historical mention, “the 
French page of the Dake of Richmond, took 
to the road, became captain of a formidable 
gang, and had the honor to be named first in a 
royal proclamation against notorious offenders ; 
how, at the head of his troop, he stopped a lady’s 
coach, in which there was a booty of five hun- 
dred pounds; how he took only one hundred, 
and suffered the fair owner to ransom the rest 
by dancing a coranto with him on the heath; 
how his vivacious gallantry stole away the hearts 
of all women ; how his dexterity with sword and 
pistol made him a terror to all men; how at 
length, in the year 1760, he was seized when 
overcome by wine ; how dames of high rank vis- 
ited him in prison, and with tears interceded for 
his life ; how the king would have granted him 
a pardon but for the interference of Judge Mor- 
ton, the terror of highwaymen, who threatened 
to resign his office unless the law were carried 
into full effect; and how, after the execution, 
the corpse lay in state with all the pomp of 
seutcheons, wax-lights, black hangings, and 
mutes, till the same cruel judge, who had inter- 
cepted the king’s mercy, sent officers to disturb 
the obsequies.” 

If a highwayman could produce the influence 
above described on persons moving in the high- 
est circles, what must have been the degree of 
romantic interest attached to the profession in 
the eyes of the vulgar? Many of the highway- 
men affected the character of knights-errant, and 
professed to take from the rich to give to the 
poor, to rob the well-fed parson of his title, to 
restore it to his poor parishioners. Such was 
the popular character of Nevisen, the Yorkshire 

robber. Pecuniary ruin, brought on by extrav- 
agance and dissipation, drove many a well-bred 
man to tke road. King, hung at Colchester in 
1668, was a graduate of Cambridge, and the son 
of an eminent divine. Many of these gentle- 
men kept up their old associations, betted with 
noblemen at Epsom and Newmarket, and re- 
tailed witty scandals at Will’s and White’s cof- 
fee-houses. Thus no probability is violated 
when Peachum says of Macheath: “ The Cap- 
ta’n keeps too good company ever to grow rich. 
Marybone and the chocolate-houses are his un- 
doing.” 

The highwayman was undoubtedly a hero to 
the vulgar. Crowds assembled to see him go up 
Holborn Hill in the cart that bore him to the 
gallows, and if he earried himself bravely and 
died game, he was sure of the applause of the 
multitude, and the tears of the women, who are 
ever captivated by displays of heroism. ‘ Me- 
thinks,” says Polly, “I see him already in the 
cart, sweeter and more lovely than the nosegay 
in his hand! I hear the crowd extolling his 
resolution and intrepidity! I see him at the 
tree!—the whole circle are in tears!” 

Such was, to use the classic parlance of the 
profession, the “High Tobyman” of the past 
century. A faint image of sach was Mike Mar- 
tin, a gallant son of Erin, who attempted to pro- 
long the age of chivalry long after Burke pro- 
nounced its funeral eulogy, and to introduce 
into our own country the practices of the rob- 
But, 
alas! Mike failed in the attempt—a hempen cra- 
vat ending his brief but brilliant career; and 
now one may travel from Maine to Georgia 
without being once called upon to “stand and 
Sic transit gloria vie! We shall never 
look upon a fone fide highwayman again, except 
upon the staye 





bers and rapparees of his native land. 
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<Ges JHE FLAC OF OUR UNION, ses> 


COMETS. 

The solar and planetary empire is variegated 
by a species of wandering bodic s, whose orbits 
display a much greater eccentricity and velocity 
than any of their more moderate neighbors. 
Several hundreds of these grotesque objects have 
been observed within the last twenty centuries. 
About two hundred have had their orbits caleu- 
lated. Six of them accomplish their entire circuit 
within the orbital area of Neptune. The periods 


of these vary from 3 1-4 years to 7 5-12 years. 


train, extending in some cases 60° or 70°, many 
million miles in length, and always pointing 
from the sun. Small stars may be easily seen 
through it. Others have none visible. ‘This 
train expands and fades away, as they recede 
from their central focus, and concentrates and 
brightens as they appreach the same. Their 
velocity is also accelerated as they draw near the 
sun, and diminished at their departure. It 
ranges from nearly a million miles an hour, to a 
state of comparative stagnation. They shine 
with original light. Their nucleus generally 
appears more dense than their filmy appendage. 
Sometimes stars small as the 16th and 17th mag- 
nitude are visible through it. 

Whether these trains are caused by an emana- 
tion of matter from the main body, where they 
have one, or by the radiation of solar rays which 
they absorb at their perihelion passages, or are 
the solar rays themselves transmitted through 
the nuclei as through an immense lens, has not 
yet been decided. It is certain that most of them 
are transparent throughout. Some are apparently 
quite opaque, brilliant, and surrounded by a 
thick envelope. Indeed, very little is known of 
their physical constitution. The vast energy of 
innate repulsion, with which all cosmical bodies 
are saturated, to counteract the otherwise crush- 
ing power of attraction locked up by its side 
within the same circumference, is suflicient 
guaranty against any serious collision among any 
of them. This applies as well to comets as to 
more solid masses ; and as to the train sweeping 
a planet from its orbit, if we bear in mind the 
existence of a resisting medium in space, gener- 
ally thought to be proved by Encke’s comet, 
though somewhat denied by observations made 
on Halley’s comet in 1835, and the fact of the 
most rapid, pointing their trains invariably from 
the sun, we may venture to assert that their long 
flowing appendages might possibly do as much 
damage to a solid body as the jack o’ lantern 
from a mirror would to the platters on a dinner 
table. Then, how rapidly must the cometary 
extremity move, to accomplish the cireumference 
of such a vast sweep as it must, while the nucleus 
is flying nearly a million miles an hour around 
the sun? At no less rate than three million 
miles a minute! Would not this tend to give it 
a curved appearance, if it be more material than 
rays of light, and is flashing through any resist- 
ing mediam? 





IMPORTANT CHANGE, 

Tt will be observed that we have changed the 
title of our illustrated journal from Gleason’s 
to Ballou’s Pictorial. To those of our Flag 
readers who have seen number one of the new 
volume of the Pictorial, we have nothing to say, 
the work will speak for itself; but to those who 
are not in the regular receipt of the same, we 
say, obtain one copy, and see what can be done 
in the way of a superb illustrated paper in this 
country. The large, double, super royal sized 
engraving which it contains, representing all the 
ships and steamers of the United States navy 
afloat, is alone worth a year’s subscription, for 
the purpose of framing. Any person enclosing 
us six cents, post paid, will receive a sample 
copy. For subscription terms see imprint in 
another column. 





Cusa —The Baltimore Argus says that an- 
other expedition against this island is on foot, 
and that the plan is to enrol about five thousand 
men, each man to pay in fifty dollars to defray 
his expenses. The rendezvous it to be some- 
where out of the United States; and the 
idea is to land somewhere near Havana, where 
the Spanish defznces are strongest. The au- 
dacity of the project is thought a guaranty of 
its success ; but we discredit the story. 





Tue Cotiins Steamers.—There is a story 
afloat that the British government have offered 
Mr. E. K. Collins $800,000 apicce for his splen- 
did Liverpool line of steamers. Mr. Collins’s 
steamers are under contract with our govern- 
ment to perform mail service between Liverpool 
and New York. We give no credit to the rumor. 





A GrovuypLess Panic.—A large number of 
depositors in the Provident Savings Bank of 
this city, got an idea lately that the institution 
was unsound, and the way the deposits were re- 
moved was a caution to the shade of Gen. Jack- 
son. It is needless to say that the institution is 
as sound as Plymouth Rock. 





IGNorance anp Crime.—In a recent exami- 
nation made at the State prison in Auburn, N. 
Y., it was ascertained that out of 900 convicts, 
only 47 had ever been in a Sunday school; and 
that of these, only 17 had ever been regular 
scholars. 





Docs.—The Vermont Supreme Court have 
decided that a dog, which the owner knows to be 
fierce, and suffers te go at large, may be killed 
by any one as a nuisance. 
that the keeper might be prosecuted for keeping 
such a dog. 

______ __-¢ ea 


The judge intimated 





Boston THEATRE.—The profits of this excel- 
lent place of amusement are said to have been, 
thus far, over $2000 a week. 
its popalarity and success. 


_———— + 


It richly deserves 


De. hie: ParkMAa¥.—This eminent phy- 
sician died lately of typhoid fever. 
of our leading Boston physicians, and was uni- 
versally respected. 


He was one 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 
California exports flour to China—the Cen- 
tral Flower (not flour) land. 
Gen. killed in the Crimea, was an 
author as well as a soldier. 
Michigan has 506,698 inh :bitants—an increase 
of over five per cent. a year. 


Catheart, 


More than sixty clergymen have been elected 
to the Mas-achusetts Legislature. 
The landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth was 


| celebrated by Yankees in Canada. 


Most of those thus far observed have a luminous | 





| has probably been devoured by wolves. 


A “modest collar,” 
cost 324 days labor. 

Chief Justice 
once a printer. 


worn by French ladies, 
Lewis, of Pennsylvania, was 
Cases wont bother him. 

Herr Driesbach, the lion-tamer, intends set- 
tling with his pretty pets in Iowa. 

The town of Pittsburg, Texas, was lately sold 
fora debt. The court-house brought $16. 

The 1100 policemen of New York city receive 
$700,000 a year; they earn their money. 

An Indian cannon, the largest in the world, 
weighs forty tons. It is of a mixed metal. 

Only four Cunard steamers are running to 
this country now. Their port is Boston. 

The Eastern war costs the allies sixty pounds 
sterling a minute. Dear amusement! 

To dry seedling potatoes at a temperature of 
100 degrees is said to prevent the rot. 

Eighty full bands of music will perform at the 
Philadelphia firemen’s annual parade. 

Commodore Perry of the Japan squadron is 
with his family at the Hague. 

The gross receipts of 95 concerts given by 
Jenny Lind in this country were $702,161. 

The value of $817,298 of gold and silver was 
coined at the mint during the month of November. 

A Boston paper hints to shippers that brandy 
and cutlery will be saleable in Japan! 

American securities are going up in London 
as a consequence of the war. 

The number of pupils in the Boston grammar 
schools is about ten thousand. 

The Territory of Minnesota is four times as 
large as the State of Ohio. Great place! 





OUR OWN MATTERS, 

With the number of the Flag now in the hands 
of the reader, it will be observed that we com- 
mence a new year, and the tenth volume (being 
the tenth year) of this popular and widely cireu- 
lated journal. We leave the reader to judge of 
the improvements which we offer,—the new 
head, the new dress throughout, and the valuable 
reading matter, all original, and by able writers. 
We have a large indebtedness to acknowledge to 
our army of subscribers, who have sent in their 
names and subscriptions by thousands, for the 
last few wecks. The new proprietor feels only 
incited to fresh exertions and renewed enterprise 
by these tokens of approval from old and new 
friends, and the Flag shall merit this extended 
favor. 

We are laboring to introduce into our columns 
a higher tone of articles, more valuable, and which, 
while they shall not be one particle less interest- 
ng, shall convey valuable and truthful knowl- 
edge, as well as delight the fancy and agreeably 
fill the passing hour. If the reader will observe 
the paper, week by week, he will realize this 
valuable change, and rejoice in it. In a word, 
the Flag shall be made as nearly perfect as long 
experience and liberal expenditure can render it. 





A SENSATION, 

“Ruta Harr,” Fanny Fern’s new book, is 
making a sensation. Thé following is an ex- 
tract from a private letter from a gentleman, 
himself one of our most successfal authors, in 
regard to it: 

“Thad been travelling two successive nights 
when I received the book (‘ Rutn Harv’), hav- 
ing had no sleep but such as I could catch in 
the cars. I reached this place, and was prepar- 
ing to make up my loss by a long night’s rest, 
but woe was me! Just before 1 was ready to 
jump into bed, I thought I would take a peep at 
the book to see how it ‘started off.’ Soon I 
found myself laughing; again erying. Then I 
felt a sensation of cold, and discovered that I 

yas but half-dressed ; and with pocket-handker- 
chief in hand, I went to bed, but not to sleep. 
Lighting again my candle, 1're comme need and 
read; read “until the candle flic kered, went out. 
Up 1 got, and fumbled around for clothes ; grop- 
ing about for them, I suddenly ‘saw numerous 
stars,’ for my head had come in contact with a 
sharp-pointed bed-post. With one hand to my 
head, and the other outstretChed to ward off bed- 
posts, | pursued my search, and was successful. 
Then, wending my way through the dark aven- 
ues of a country tavern, succceded at last in 
finding ‘down stairs;’ obtained another candle 
and resumed reading. The town-clock seemed 
to strike every fifteen minutes, until in the morn- 
ing I found myself at the end of the book, and 
minus three successive nights’ sleep. There 
that’s my opinion of ‘Rurw Hatt.’ ”—New 
York National Democrat. 

- +o ——____—_ 

Fraup anxp Fricut.—Henry Brevoort, the 
absconding superintendent of the Glendon Rol- 
ling Mills, who wrote to the company that he 
would not be taken alive, is supposed to have 
embezzled over one hundred thousand dollars, 
and John W. Shrock, treasurer of Holmes coun- 
ty, Ohio, has absconded with thirty thousand 
dollars of the public money, leaving his wife and 
family destitute. 

—— + > —_ 

Smito O’Briex.—Robert Emmet, Charles 
O'Connor, Mitchel, Meagher, O'Gorman, and 
others, addressed a large meeting in New York 
on Friday evening, 15th ult., called to congrat- 
ulate Smith O’Brien on his retarn to Europe 
from Van Diemen's Land. 











Cotp asp Worves.—Joseph Matthews, of 
Prospect, Ct., 
of the Sth. 


was frozen to death on the night 
Young Eben Davis, who left Frank- 
lin, Me., for Ellsworth, on the 29th ult., on foot, 


He had 


' been married d but a few days. 





mi 
Nationat THeatre.—Mrs. Farren’s deline- 
ations were so popular at this house, that nothing 
but a re-engagement would satisfy the public. 
Mrs. F. is one of the best actresses on the Amer- 
ican boards. 

sat aepsithah ata cepa 


ForeratHer’s Day.—The New England S 








BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
{LATE GLEASON'S PICTORIAL 

For the present week embraces the following contents 

First, the opening chapters « of anew aod patric 
mance entitled, Steel and Gold © dows 
Kevolution, by Francis A. Dc ivace 

* Running a Slave Cargo,” a West Indian sketch, by 
Martuain M. Battov 

© The Wife's Device.” 





te hr 
tie tale of the 





a tale by Mre. Caroune A Sovie 
“Lady Do yrothea,” a story by Mrs. CaRoLine OaNB 
* Dead.” a poem by: ALIcg CAREY 
“The Esquimaux and the Mirrer, 
H. Sigourney 
* The Old lavern Sign,” 


* stanzas by Mrs. L 


verses by Gronae W 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


An emblematical representation of the month of Janu 
ary. 


Dawny 


Scenes in the Orkney Islands—giving first, a picture of 
costumes worn by the Inhabitants second, Stroniness, in 
the Orkneys; third, a view of Lake Stennis and the Stauc 
ing Stones; fourth, the Bishop's Palace and Cathedral at 
Kirkwall; fifth, the Castle of Scalloway; and sixth, a 
View of the Port of Lerwick 

Portrait of Donald M Kay, the celebrated builder of the 
Great Republic and other noted clipper ships 

View of the new Cambridge Bridge, Boston 

Picture of Harvard University, at Cambridge. 

View of Gore Hall, Cambridge. 

A large engraving, covering two entire pages, giving « 
comprehensive view of all the sailing vessels and steam- 
ships in the United States Navy. 

Also a large picture representing various specimens of 
natural history 

*, The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 


The French Ambassador is negotiating with 
the Spanish government for the establishment of 
telegraphic communication between Madrid and 
Paris. 

Abraham John Vaply, whose name has been 
connected with classic learning in England for 
forty years past, died about three weeks since, in 
his 68th year. 

The veteran Lord Brougham has undertaken 
to collect and edit his works—ineluding — his 
speeches and orations. They will appear in a 
series of monthly volumes. 

France is sending forward very large reinforce- 
ments. Forty thousand men are embarking at 
Toulon and Marseilles, with battering and siege 
artillery, which is a proof they do not expect to 
take Sebastopol this season. 

A woman has died in London (England) from 
eating what were alleged to be presery ed ancho- 
vies ; bat, according to Dr. Letneby’s evidence 
before the Coroner's Jury, were Dutch fish, cured 
in a putrid state with oxide of iron. 

An old cavalry officer in England proposes an 
easy way of raising $3,000,000 a year to supply 
twenty additional cavalry regiments for the 
present war, viz., by confiscating the revenues 
wasted on bishops, deans and chapters. 

At the present time there is a great flood of 
Americans constantly, steadily pouring in upon 
the French capital. All the best apartments in 
the city are devoted to their use, and a price paid 
for them which is so highas to terrify the sojour- 
ners of any other foreign nation. 

The best blood of England is being poured out 
in the Crimea, and their losses, as well as those 
of the French, are frightfally severe, Well in- 
formed persons assert that, including the ravages 
of the cholera, the allies have already lost 50,000 
men since they entered the Black Sea. The ex- 
penses are isi 


Dewdrops ee Wisdom. 


Content is the wealth of nature. 

The best outlay of money is on good deeds. 

Newton said, ‘“ Endeavor to be the first in 
your trade and profession whatever it may be.” 

We do not want precepts so much as patterns, 
says Pliny; and example is the softest and surest 
way of commanding. 

Every second of time, throughout the busy 
hours of the day, and during the silence of night, 
an immortal sou! is passing from time to eternity. 

The skeptic is ever expert at puzzling a debato 
which he finds himself unable to continue, ‘ and, 
like an Olympic boxer, generally fighis best when 
undermost.” 

Habit in a child is at first like a spider’s web; 
if neglected, it becomes a thread or a twine, next 
acord or a rope, tinally a cable; und then who 
can break it? 





The Grecians and Romans had in detestation 
the very name of Philoxenus, because he wished 
for a crane’s neck, for the pleasure he might 
take in eating. 

Women govern us; let us try to render them 
perfect. The more "they are enlightened, so 
much the more shail we be. On the cultivation of 
the minds of women depends the wisdom of men. 

A ray of light communicated to the under- 
standing, is of more value than a whole volume 
committed to memory. This is like water in # 
cistern, which may be exhausted: that is like a 
fountain yielding to a continued supply. 

Moss will grow upon grave-stones, the ivy will 
cling to the mouldcring _ pile; the misiletoe 
springs from fhe dying branch; and God be 
praised, something green, something fair to the 
sight, and grateful to the heart, will yet twine 
around and grow out of the seanis and cracks of 
the desolate temple of the human heart. 


4 oket's Budget. 


Tt is chiefly young ladies of narrow under- 
standing who wear shoes too small for them. 

An Irishman’s description of making a cannon : 
“Take a long hole and pour brass around it.” 

How extraordinary it is that the Czar shonld 
be in want of money after all the checks he has 
received. 

Conundrum.—Why is a six-foot woman with a 
baby like a certain “outside garment? Because 
she is a tal-ma. 

That Father Mathew has gone to Madeira, for 
his health, nced awaken no anxiety aboat his 
temperance principles. 

A mun, writing from the West, says that he is 
altered so since he left home that his oldest cred- 
itors would not know him. 

he yo lady in Paris, who lately made her 
fortieth it in a balloon, has certainly a taste 
for circulating in the upper circles. 

Why, on Thanksgiving Day, did every one 
sympathize with Russia?  Ans.—Becanse all 
were anxious for a gnece of Turkey. 








A clergyman who had been accused of preach- 
ing long sermons,excnsed himself on the 
that the church was a large one. 

Dr. Franklin, talking of a friend of his who 
had been a Manche ster dealer, said, ‘that he 
never sold a piece of tape narrower than his own 
mind.” 


groun 


A contemporary in noticing the proposal to 
licht the streets of a village not a thousand miles 
from Smyrna with red headed girls, says :—"‘ If 
we lived there we'd play tipsy every night, and 
hag the lamp pam is 

Backbiter —' Wh 
biter ?”’ said 
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& reverend genileman daring an 
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nill and Scissors 
‘he consumptic of the 1 { 
Stites is put dow theteven , a nit 
thousand tons anuualls f which ontv about 
eighteen hundred tons are produced in the coun 
try ae seven thousand tons are consumed 
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teen hundred tons being 
ufacture of sheet brass, 





the remaining ain 
sposed of in the man 
Ketties, wire buttons, ete. 

The Railroad Advocate 
last, a locomoti 
kill Haven Rail 


londed cars, Weiy 


says that in Getober 
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4,800,000 pounis, and which was fully 1 + 
jouwths of a mile wry. This is without doula 
the greatest low awa hy a sihgle chu 
A valuable lei ne has been discovered in 
the centre of Galetta, extending vieath 


Bapust church, and one of the principal str 
Mr. William Hi. Bradiey has obuuned permission 
to tunnel the street, bargain 
with the owners of the church to work the mun 
beneath their edifice. 





und has made a 


The Scientific American is of the opinion that 
all lake and river water, for the supply of cities, 
should be filtered before it is distributed throuyh 
the main pipes tor; ‘This can 
doar, at no pre: ite apeen by passing it 
filtering: be ds of gravel, sand and clay, ¢ 
together. 
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through 





ll aancd 


The female sharper who figured Jast summer 


| at Baltimore and other plices, as a fugitive from 


} pearance at Niagara, wher 


crown of 


a Shaker community, las recently made her up 
»bya ‘plausil ibite a10F 
she excited the sympathics ‘of’ a benevolent gen 
theman, and ran away with forty dollars 
money. 


of his 


The cost of the diamonds and pearls in the 

England, exclusive of the metal, is put 
down at $550,000. The interest of the invest 
ment in the British crown is $33,000 per annum 
—cnough to pay the salaries of the president and 








| secreuury of state, and treat them to a ew re- 


, and wheat 





| publican crown quarterly, 


At Copperas Hill, Stratford, Vt., there is an 


| nually manufactured three millions pounds of 


copperas. ‘Thirty men are ¢ mployed in making 
copperas, and twenty in raising the copper ore. 

To melt the copper ore, two thousand tive hun- 
dred cords of wood are annually burned. 

A cow was slaughtered, a short time sinee, on 
the farm of Andrew McMurray, in Bryant, N. 
Y., and imbedded in her heart was found a cut 
nail, over two inches long. The heart appeared 
to be considerably decayed in consequence. ‘The 
animal, to appearance, had always been healthy. 

It is stated that the sudden closing of the ea- 
nals has locked up about 190 000 bushels of corn 
in the Welland Canal. Added to 
this, a larger number than usual of canal boats, 
laden with flour aud grain, are frozen in the 
canal between Albany aud Buffalo. 

A suit has been commenced by Margaret M. 
Ross, agaiust the proprictor of the Wail Street 
line of omnibuses in New York, to rceover com- 
pensation in the sum of $5000 for the death of 
her husband, caused by being ran over by an 
omnibus. 

Pittstield was lighted with gas for the first 
time on Monday week The Eagle says that 
“the tirst night it took two camphe ne limps to 
sce the gas ‘burn ; ; the — might camphene 
and gas were neck and neck, and on Wednesday 
night camphene was nowhere.’ 

At New Albany, Ind., last week, a man named 
Joues took a quantity of wet powder into his 
house to dry by the stove. An explosion - ful- 
lowed, blowing his wife through a window into 
the yard, killing her inst tantly. 

A quail was recently shot near Sparta, New 
York, which exhibited all the features of its spe- 
cies, except as to the color of its feathers, which 
were white, Some few on its wings and breast 
were genuine partridge feathers. 

An insane man was arrested in Centre Street, 
New York, for chasing pedestrians with a cheese 
knife. He beeame very earnest in explaining to 
the judge that he had a high mission to tuluil— 
tw kill 20,000 people before night. 

A brown stone front house in Madison Place, 
New York city, which cost $21,000 a few days 
aro, Was sold on Friday for $14,500; and a 
house in Fifth Avenue, which cost $52,000, was 
sold for $33,000. 


It is said that in Nantucket within afew wecks, 
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| fifty-four cases of smuil-pox er varioloid have 


been reported. Of the wkole number, thirty-one 
recovered, three died, and twenty remain 
on hand. 


Bay: 


Cases 





1 Taylor, the great traveller, says that 


| he preters Mexico for the beauty of its scenery, 


Germany for its society, California for its i- 
mate, and the United States for its govermment. 


The pressure of the times is calculated to 


' be powerful enough to send a vessel across the 


' Carvlive I. Willis 


Atlantic in a day ! 

A convict in the Ohio state prison by the name 
of Newson, a very large and muscular man, 
chopped off three of his tingers to avoid work. 

One of the tricks of trade in the presert ae, is 


soling shoes with cedar shiugles, venee ming the 


wood with a piece of poor sheep-skin. 
The adinirers of Thomas Paine will celebrate 
the 18th anniversary of his birthday, 29th. 
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_ AMlarriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Clark Dennis, Keq 
Miss Elizabeth A. Robigsen, both of Worcester 
lev. Mr. Huntington, 





Mr. Frederick Lyman to Misa 


Mr. Streeter. Mr. James Cole to Miss Roxannah 
, both of Koxbury 

By Rev. Bishop Southgate, Mr 
Cambridge, to Mixa Abignli W. Pierce 

By Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Darius Hadding 
ret Murphy 

At Charieetown, hy Rev. Mr. Cilley, Mr 
man to Miss Pamelia A. Kich 

At Koxvury. by Kev Dr Putman, 


George H. Lyon. of 
to Miss Marga 
Joho RK. Cush 


Mr. William B Bn 











con to Mise Binily C Low, both of Jamaica Plain 
mouth. by Rev. Mr mu, Mr. Henry J 
i to Miss Salome No Holme 
I, by Rev Dr Edson, Mr. Stephen C. Mansur, 


of »t 
At Newbury port, by Kev 
ton tw Mine Caroline M. Sanderson 


Louis, to Mies Susan KB. oyden 
Mr heed, Mr. George h. Nor 





vy Rev Mr. Varker, Mr. Jonas L. Tibbetts 





to Miss Carolive M. Tibbetts 






cham. Mr Horatio N 
oO Mise lestella F. Snow 
Adams, Mr Williauw: A 
irs. Mary Jane Gay lord 


At Worcester, by Kev. Mr 
Howland to 





his ets Mr Fre 
n. ©; Mr. Ge 
Vilow Fligabeth ‘Gee, 76. Miee Leonore At 
A Cooper, 34. Mins Elizabeth 
a Geyer, 4° O Hh P Greene, 


Keq., of Marblehead, 76; Mr Ja 






terick, W. Davie 3) Mr Pre 
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formerly ¢ 


Witow Sarah Skilton. 72; Mee Lydia 

Margaret Durell @1. Mre Manisa 

Widow Harriet Adame 4 
Widow Mary Ann E sala. 

At Dorchester. Mr Joseph Stevens 4 
At Watertown Mre Ele Ram, 
Witow Serah Whittle, (3 
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Mre. Barsh Ver 





i stevens, formerly of Charlies 
Mr Thomas Eitiett 71 
At [pewieh Mire Carctine 1. Ordeay. 
At Newburvoort Mrs. Mery W. Lareey. 44 
Kiaaieth Hewund, 73 
ys Briggs. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


BALLAD. 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER 

Ah, many a year ago it seems, 
Since I was first a lover; 

And the hours have passed like uneasy dreams, 
Since that sweet time was over. 


But till the flame of my life grows cold, 
In its chill and drear December, 

And I shall be like a tale that’s told, 
Love's dream I shall still remember. 


"Twas merry May, and the birds around 
Were singing when first I met her; 
And, as by magic, my heart was bound 

At a glance in love's golden fetter. 


Ah, she was as pure, and as bright and fhir 
As the apple's delicate blossom ; 

And sweet as the violets nestling there 
In bliss on her swelling bosom. 


Her eyes were soft as the vernal sky— 
That soft May sky above her; 

Her cheeks had the strawberry’s tender dye, 
And her breath was like the clover. 


She was but a simple village maid, 
But hers was a noble spirit; 

In sympathies rich, in such graces arrayed, 
As a queen might joy to inherit. 


Ah, love would blame me, if I should tell 
Her coyness, and how I moved her 

My love to return, and how deep and well 
With my soul's whole strength I loved her. 


There are some things that we must not speak, 
By love's own laws forbidden; 

Who surely on him will his vengeance wreak, 
Who betrays what should be hidden. 


One summer eve —ah, long ago!— 
Our mutual vows we plighted; 

Tn life and in death, in weal or in woe, 
Our souls should be still united. 


But a rival I had that I dreamed not of, 
Who away in the night-time bore her, 

And robbed me of her and her priceless love, 
And none could to me restore her. 


Since then I have walked the world alone, 
With sweet sad memories laden, 

Haunted by dreams of a happiness flown 
Long ago, with that lovely maiden. 


In the old churchyard a willow aye weeps 
O’er a grave he bends sorrowful over; 

And there it is that my soul's bride sleeps, 
With the flowers that she loved above her. 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE WATCHMAKER OF GENEVA. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 








CHAPTER I. 
A WINTER NIGHT. 


Tue city of Geneva is situated at the western 
extremity of the lake of Geneva; the Rhine tray- 
erses it at its outlet from the lake, dividing it 
into two distinct quarters, and is itself divided, 
in the centre of the city, by an island mid-way 
between its shores. This geographical position 
is often found in the great marts of commerce 
and industry ; the early settlers were doubtless 
allured thither by the facilities of transportation 
thus presented. 

At a time when new and regular buildings had 
not been erected on this island, anchored like a 
Dutch galley, in the middle of the river, a mar- 
vellous pile of houses climbing one over another, 
presented to the eye a confusion full of charms. 
The limited size of the island had forced the in- 
habitants to build partly on piles extending out 
into the middle of the river. These huge beams, 
blackened by time, worn by the waters, resem- 
bled the paws of an immense crab, and some- 
times produced fantastic effects. Some yellow- 
ish nets were spread out like spiders’ webs on the 
bosom of this venerable foundation, agitating in 
the shadow like the dead foliage of the oak, and 
the river flowed through this gloomy forest with 
a dull roar. 

One of these aerial habitations wore a singular 
character of antiquity ; this was a house inhabi- 
ted by the old watchmaker, Maitre Zacharius, his 
daughter Gerande, Aubert Thun, his apprentice, 
and his old servant Scholastica. 

What a strange man was Zacharius! his age 
seemed undecipherable ; the oldest inhabitants of 
Geneva could not tell how long his meagre and 
pointed head had vacillated on his shoulders, nor 
the day when for the first time they saw him 
traverse the streets of the city, with his long, 
white locks floating on the breeze. This man 
did not live; he swung, like the pendulum of his 
clocks ; his face, withered and cadaverous, was 
of sombre hue ; like the pictures of Leonardo da 
Vinci, it bordered on the black. 

His daughter Gerande occupied the best cham- 
ber in the house, whence, through a pleasant 
window, the eye could perceive the snowy sum- 
mits of the Jura; but the sleeping-room and 
workshop of the old man consisted of a kind of 
cellar, situated almost on a level with the river, 
the floor of which rested on piles. From time 
immemorial, Maitre Zacharius had emerged from 
it at meal-times, and to regulate the clocks of the 
city ; he passed the rest of the day beside a bench 
covered with numerous instruments of Horology, 
most of which he had invented. For he was a 
skilful man; his works were very popular 
throughout France and Germany; the most in- 
genious workmen of Geneva acknowledged his 
superiority ; and what an honor for this city of 
watchmaking to point to him proudly and say : 

“ To him belongs the glory of having invented 
the escapement.” 

In fact, from this invention dates the birth of 
true Horology. 

Well, after having wrought long and marvel- 
lously, Maitre Zacharius would replace his tools, 
cover with light glasses the delicate pieces he had 
been adjusting, and suffer the active wheel to rest 
in its turn; then he would raise a trap-door in 
the middle of his retreat, and there, leaning over 
it whole hours while the Rhine was rushing furi- 
ously before his eyes, he would inhale the damp 
vapors of the river. 

One winter evening old Scholastica served the 
supper, at which, according to ancient customs, 
she and the apprentice took a part. Although 
the carefully prepared meats were served up in 
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beautiful blue and white dishes, Maitre Zacharius 


did not eat; he scarcely replicd to the gentle 


words of Gerande, whom the gloomy taciturnity 


of her father evidently disturbed ; even the gos- 
sip of Scholastica passed unheeded by his ear. 
After this silent repast, the old watchmaker left 
the table without embracing his daughter, or bid- 
ding good night as usual, to his family; he dis- 
appeared through the narrow door which led to 
his retreat, and the stairway creaked with strange 
plaints beneath his heavy footsteps. 

Gerande, Aubert and Scholastica remained for 
several minutes without speaking ; this evening 
the weather was gloomy; clouds hovered above 
the Alps and threatened to dissolve into rain ; 
the severe temperature of Switzerland fills the 
soul with sadness, while the south winds howl 
around with sinister voices. 

“My father has some secret cause of sorrow 
which I cannot even suspect,” said Gerande, 
while a sorrowful uneasiness was imprinted on 
her countenance. 

“ Mademoiselle, do not allow yourself to be 
anxious ; you know the singular habits of Maitre 
Zacharius ; who can read on his brow his secret 
thoughts? Some annoyance has doubtless dis- 
turbed him, but he will forget it to-morrow, and 
repent of having given pain to his daughter.” 

Thus spoke Aubert, fixing his glance on the 
beautiful eyes of Gerande. Aubert, the only 
workman whom Maitre Zacharius had ever ad- 
mitted to the intimacy of his labors, for he ap- 
preciated his intelligence, his discretion and his 
great goodness of soul. Aubert was attached to 
Gerande, with that mysterious faith which pre- 
sides over heroic devotions. 

Gerande was eighteen ; the outline of her face 
resembled that of the Madonnas which are sus- 
pended at the corners of the streets in the old 
cities of Brittany ; her eyes expressed an infinite 
simplicity ; she seemed the sweetest embodiment 
of a poet’s dream. As at morn and eve she read 
her Latin prayers in her steel-clasped missal, she 
had read an unknown sentiment in the soul of 
Aubert Thun; she divined its meaning, and 
gratitude unfolded like a flower in her breast. 

Old Scholastica perceived this, but said noth- 
ing ; her loquacity was exercised in preference 
on tho misfortunes of the times ; she was like the 
musical boxes manufactured at Geneva; once 
wound up it is necessary to break them in order 
to prevent their playing all their airs to the end. 

Finding Gerande plunged into a sorrowful 
taciturnity, she left her old arm-chair, fixed a 
candle in a candlestick, lighted it and placed it 
beside a little virgin of wax sheltered in its niche 
of stone. It was the custom to kneel before this 
Madonna, asking her benevolent protection dur- 
ing the approaching night ; but Gerande remain- 
ed silent in her place. 

“Well, my dear young lady,” said Scholastica 
with astonishment, “supper is over, and it is the 
hour of retiring. Will you weary your eyes by 
long vigils? Is it not better to sleep and be 
comforted by pleasant dreams? At the age in 
which we live who can promise himself a day of 
happiness ?”” 

“ Ought I not to send for a physician for my 
father ?”’ asked Gerande. 

“A physician !”’ exclaimed the old servant ; 
“has he ever listened to their advice? He may 
have faith in medicines for watches, but not for 
bodies.” 

“What shall I do?” murmured Gerande ; 
“has he resumed his labors, or has he retired to 
rest ?”” 

“Gerande,” replied Aubert gently, “ Maitre 
Zacharius has some trouble on his mind, and 
that is all.” 

“Do you know what it is ?”’ 

“Perhaps so.” 

“ Tell us,” hastily exclaimed Scholastica, par- 
simoniously extinguishing the candle. 

“For several days, Gerande, an incomprehen- 
sible circumstance has transpired ; the watches 
which your father has made and sold have sud- 
denly stopped. They have been brought to him 
in great numbers ; he has carefully taken them 
to pieces ; the springs were in good condition, 
and the wheels perfect ; he has put them together 
again with even more care ; but, notwithstanding 
his skill, they have remained without motion. I 
have assisted Maitre Zacharius to seck the cause 
of this inertia, and have been unable to discov- 
er it.” 

“Well,” replied Scholastica, “is it natural 
that a little copper instrument should go alone 
and mark the hours? It would have been bet- 
ter had we continued to use the sun-dial.”’ 

“You should not talk thus, Scholastica, when 
you know that the sun-dial was invented by Cain. 
But do you think,” continued Gerande, address- 
ing herself to Aubert, “ that we may pray to God 
to restore life to my father’s watches ?”” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the young workman. 

The candle was re-lighted. Scholastica, Ge- 
rande and Aubert knelt on the floor of the room, 
and the young girl prayed for their preservation 
during the night, for travellers and prisoners, for 
the good and for the wicked, and especially for 
the unknown troubles of her father. 

Aubert went to his room ; Gerande seated her- 
self seriously beside the window, while the last 
lights of the city of Geneva were being extin- 
guished ; and Scholastica, after having poured a 
little water on the burning brands, and drawn 
two enormous bolts, threw herself on her bed, 
where she soon dreamed that she was dying of 
fear. 

Meanwhile the horrors of this wintry night had 
increased ; sometimes, with the whirlpools of the 
river, the wind rushed beneath the piles, and the 
whole house trembled; but the young girl, ab- 
sorbed in her grief, thought only of her father. 
Since the words of Aubert Thun, the malady of 
Maitre Zacharius had acquired fantastic propor- 
tions in her eyes ; it seemed to her that this be- 
loved existence had become purely mechanical, 
and moved with effort on worn-out pivots. 

Suddenly the shutter, violently pushed by the 
wind, struck the window of the chamber; Ge- 
rande started and rose electrically, without com- 
prehending the cause of the sonnd which had 
shaken her from her torpor. Meanwhile her 
emotion subsided ; she opened the casement, the 
clouds had burst asunder; a torrent of rain was 
flooding the neighboring roofs. The young girl 
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reached forward to fasten the loosened shutter, | 


j 
but she was afraid; it seemed to her that the 


rain and the wind, mingling their tamultuous 
| 


waves, would submerge this poor dwelling, the 
planks of which creaked on every side. She 
would have fled from the room; but she per- 
ceived beneath her the reflection of a light which 
must come from the retreat of Maitre Zacharius, 
and in one of those sinister calms when the un- 
chained elements were silent, her ear was struck 
by plaintive sounds. She attempted to close her 
window and could not succeed; the wind re- 
pulsed her with violence, like a malefactor fore- 
ing his way into a dwelling. 

Gerande became terrified. What was her 
father doing? She opened the door, which 
escaped from her hands and slammed noisily be- 
fore the tempest ; she found herself in the obscure 
dining-room, succeeded in groping her way to the 
staircase which led to the workshop of Maitre 
Zacharius, and entered it, pale and trembling. 

The old watchmaker was standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, which was filled with the roaring 
of the river; his bristling hair gave him a sinis- 
ter aspect ; he was talking and gesticulating, with- 
out seeing or hearing. Gerande remained frozen 
to the threshold. 

“Tt is death!’ said Maitre Zacharius, in a 
hollow voice; “it is death! What of life re- 
mains to me, now that I have dispersed my ex- 
istence throughout the world ?—for I, Maitre 
Zacharius, am the soul of all these watches ; it 
is a part of myself which I have enclosed in each 
of these boxes of steel, silver or gold! Every 
time one of these accursed watches stops, I feel 
my heart cease to beat, for I have regulated them 
by its pulsations! Fatality! woe and torment!” 

And, as he spoke in this strange fashion, the 
old man cast his eyes on his work-bench. There 
lay all the parts of a watch which he had care- 
fully taken to pieces. He took a sort of hollow 
cylinder, called the barrel, which contains the 
spring; he withdrew from it the steel spiral, 
which, instead of unwinding, according to the 
laws of its elasticity, remained coiled up like a 
sleeping viper. Maitre Zacharius vainly attempt- 
ed to uncoil it with his meagre fingers, whose 
fantastic outlines cast elongated shadows on the 
wall, and quickly, with a fearful cry of anger, 
flung it through the trap-door into the black 
whirlpools of the Rhine. 

Gerande remained motionless and breathless, 
with her feet nailed to the ground; she wished 
to approach her father, but could not ; bewilder- 
ing hallucinations seemed to overpower her.— 
Suddenly she heard amid the darkness a voice 
murmur in her ear : 

“Gerande, my poor Gerande! anxicty has 
kept you awake! Re-enter, I pray you, the 
night is cold.” 

“ Aubert!” murmured she, in a low tone. 

“Have I not shared your sadness ?” 

These sweet words brought the blood back to 
the heart of the young girl; she leaned on the 
arm of the apprentice and said to him : 

“My father is very sick, Aubert; you alone 
can cure him. This malady of the soul will not 
yield to the consolations of his daughter. His 
mind has been struck by a natural accident, and, 
by laboring with him to repair his watches, you 
will restore his reason ; for is it not true,” added 
she, impressively, “that his life has an influence 
on the movement of his watches ?” 

“T donot know,” replied the apprentice, warm- 
ing with his hands the frozen ones of the young 
girl. “ But return to your chamber, my poor 
child, and let the angel of dreams breathe hope 
into your heart.” 

Gerande slowly regained her room and re- 
mained sleepless until daylight, while Maitre 
Zacharius, mute and motionless, watched the 
river as it flowed noisily at his feet. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FOLLIES OF SCIENCE. 


Tue punctuality of a Geneva merchant in 
business has become proverbial: he is of rigid 
probity and excessive uprightness. What then 
must have been the sadness of Maitre Zacharius, 
on seeing these watches, wound up by him so 
carefully, return to him without motion ? 

Now these watches had stopped suddenly with- 
out any apparent reason; the wheels were in 
good order and perfectly in their places, only the 
springs had lost their elasticity. The watchma- 
ker in vain attempted to replace them, the wheels 
remained motionless. These supernatural acci- 
dents did immense injury to Maitre Zacharius ; 
his skill, his magnificent inventions had several 
times brought him under suspicion of sorcery, 
which thenceforth recovered consistency. The 
rumor reached even Gerande, and she often trem- 
bled for her father, when ill-omened looks were 
fastened upon her. 

Meanwhile, on the morrow of this night of 
suffering, Martin Zacharius appeared to return 
to his labors with renewed confidence; the 
morning sun restored him to reason. Aubert 
joined him without delay, and received an affa- 
ble good morning. 

“Tam better,” said he; “I know not what 
strange malady affected my head yesterday, but 
the sun has driven it away with the clouds 
of night.” 

“ Ma foi! master, I do not love the night, for 
you or for myself.” 

“If you become a man of high and great 
value, Aubert, you will comprehend that the day 
was necessary to you as food: a savant owes it 
to the flatteries of the rest of mankind.” 

“ Master, the sin of pride is attacking you.” 

“ Of pride! Aubert ; destroy my past, annihi- 
late my present, dissipate my future, and it will 
be permitted me to live in obscurity. Poor boy! 
you do not comprehend the sublime secrets of 
art! Are you then only a material tool in my 
hands? I should pity you, Aubert, if I thought 
your intelligence would not one day understand 
these theories.” 

“Nevertheless, Maitre Zacharius,” replied 
Aubert, “you have always seen me adjusting 
these wheels, forging these metals, tempering 
these springs, with diligence and skill.” 

“Doubtless, you are a good workman, whom 
I love; but you think you have between your 
fingers only copper, gold, silver, and you do not 





feel tt metals which my genius animates, pal- 


pitate like living flesh! So you will not die of | lated reports of sorcery. The supernatura 


the death of vour works !" . 

Maitre Zacharius remained silent after these 
words ; but Aubert resumed, to turn the conver- 
sation 

“ Faith! I love to see you laboring thus inces- 
santly! You will be ready for the fete of our 
corporation, for I perceive that this crystal watch 
advances rapidly.” 

“ Undoubtedly, Aubert, and it vill be no light 
honor for me to have been able to cut and fash- 
ion this material, which has the hardness of iron. 
Ah! Leuis Bergher did well to perfect those dia- 
mond instruments which permit us to polish and 
pierce the hardest stones.”” 

Maitre Zacharius was holding at this moment 
some little pieces of a watch in cut crystal and 
of exquisite workmanship ; the wheels, the 
pivots, the case of this watch were of the same 
material, and in this work of the greatest ditl- 
culty, he had displayed unimaginable talent. 

* Will it not be beautiful,”’ said he, while his 
cheeks glowed, “to see this watch palpitate 
through its transparent envelope, and be able to 
number the beatings of its heart ?” 

“T will wager, master, that it will not vary a 
second in a year.” 

“And you will wager right. Have I noi placed 
it in the purest part of my existence? Does my 
heart vary ?” 

Aubert dared not raise his eyes to his master. 

“Speak to me frankly,” resumed the old man 
in a melancholy tone; “have you never taken 
me fora madman? Yes, it is so; in your eyes 
and those of my daughter, I have often read my 
condemnation. O!” exclaimed he scornfully, 
“not to be understood even by those whom we 
love best in the world! But to you, Aubert, I 
will prove that I am in the right! Do not shake 
your head; when you listen to me attentively, 
you will see that I have discovered the seerets of 
existence, the secrets of the mysterious union of 
the soul with the body.” 

As he spoke thus, Zacharius was resplendent 
with a magnificent pride ; his eyes shone with a 
supernatural fire ; and yet, if ever vanity was le- 
gitimate, it was that of Maitre Zacharius. 

Horology, before his day, had almost remained 
in the infancy of the art. Since the time when 
Plato, four hundred years before the Christian 
era, invented the nocturnal clock, a sort of clep- 
sydra, which indicated the hours by the sound 
and the play of a flute, the science had remained 
almost stationary. Natural and astronomical 
sciences had not established their calculations 
with scrupulous exactness ; at night, the curfew- 
bell was rung and the hours were called out amid 
the silence. Certainly people lived a shorter 
time,-if existence is measured by the business 
done, but they lived better. The mind was en- 
riched with those noble sentiments born of the 
contemplation of master-pieces, and art was 
never in haste ; a church occupied two centuries 
in building ; a painter wrought but two pictures 
in his life; a poet composed but one eminent 
work ; but those were master-picces appreciated 
by succeeding ages. 

When the exact sciences at last made progress, 
Horology accompanied them in their advance, 
but was always arrested by an insurmountable 
difficulty: the regular and continuous measure- 
ment of time. 

Now it was in the middle of this stagnation 
that Maitre Zacharius invented the escapement, 
which permitted him to obtain a mathematical 
regularity, by submitting the movement to a 
constant force. This invention had turned the 
head of the old watchmaker ; he imagined he 
had surprised the secrets of the union of the soul 
with the body. 

“Now, Aubert,” continued he, growing ani- 
mated, ‘do you not comprehend that there are 
two distinct forces within us ?—that of the soul 
and the body, that is to say, a movement and a 
regulator; the soul is the principle of life, but 
without the body its movements would be une- 
qual, irregular, impossible. What is then this 
intimate union of the soul with the body, but a 
marvellous escapement, by which the wheels of 
the one act upon those of the other? Well! I 
have divined, discovered, applied it, and there 
are no more secrets for me in this life, which is, 
after all, but an ingenious mechanism.” 

Maitre Zacharius was sublime in his halluci- 
nation, wherein he thought he had penetrated 
into the mysteries of the infinite. But his daugh- 
ter Gerande, standing on the threshold of the 
door, had heard all; she threw herself into the 
arms of her father, who pressed her convulsively 
to his bosom ; she wept. 

“What is the matter, my daughter?” asked 
Maitre Zacharius. 

“Tf I had but one spring here,” said she, plac- 
ing her hand upon her heart, “I should not love 
you so much, my father.” 

Zacharius looked fixedly at his daughter, but 
did not reply. Suddenly he uttered a ery, has- 
tily placed his hand on his heart, and fell fainting 
on his old leathern arm-chair. 

“ My father, what is the matter?” 

“Help!” exclaimed Aubert.“ Scholastica!” 

Scholastica did not come immediately ; some 
one had knocked at the outer door ; she went to 
open it and returned to the workshop ; but be- 
fore she had spoken, the old watchmaker, having 
recovered his senses, said to her : 

“Tam sure, my old Scholastica, that you have 
brought me another of those accursed watches 
which has stopped !” 


“It is the truth,” replied Scholastica, handing | 


a watch to Aubert. 
“O, my heart did not deceive me!” said the 
old man mournfully, with a sigh. 
Meanwhile Aubert wound up the watch, but 
it did not go. 
CHAPTER HL 
A STRANGE VISITOR. 


Poor Gerande would have seen her life ebb 
away with that of her father, but for the thought 
of Aubert Thun, which attached her to the world ; 
so her existence was divided between the atten- 
tions bestowed on Maitre Zacharius, and the in- 
nocent smiles lavished on the young apprentice 

The old watchmaker grew more and more ab- 
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sorbed in his mania, and malignant rivals circu 





sace) 
dents to his watches occasioned a secret terror, 
As all classes in the city used them, every one 
could judge for himself. In vain did they axempt 
to penetrate to the workshop of Maitre Zacha 
rius; the latter fell sick, and his daughter sue- 


ceeded in relieving him from these incessant 
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visits, which would have ended in reproaches 
and recriminations. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more dangerous for 
the old man than solitude. But solitude led him 
to think ; he perceived that he was not alone in 
the world; as he saw his daughter young and 
beautiful, himself old and broken down, he re 
flected that after his death she would be left 
alone and without support, and looked around 
him. As his glance rested on Aubert Thun, he 
quickly noticed that these two young people were 
attached to each other. The approaching union 
of Gerande and Aubert was already talked of 
throughout Geneva; but it happened also that 
during these conversations, a singular langh was 
often heard, and a voice said : 

“ Gerande will not marry Aubert.” 

If those conversing turned around, they found 
themselves in the presence of a little old man 
whom they did not know. 

How old was this singular being? No one 
could have told. It was guessed that he must 
have existed a great number of years or centu- 
ries, but that was all. A large bead rested on 
shoulders whose breadth equalled the height of 
his body; this did not exceed three feet; his 
figure resembled a clock ; the dial would natur- 
ally have been placed on his face, the pendulum 
would have swung easily in his breast; his nose 
was like the finger of a sun-dial, so sharp and 
thin was it; his voice had a metallic sound, and 
one might hear his heart beat like the ticking of 
awatch. This litle man, whose arms moved 
like the hands of a clock, walked slowly and 
pitifully, never turning. 

He had been wandering about the city for 
some time; every day at the moment the sun 
crossed the meridian, he would stop before the 
cathedral of St. Peter's, and resume his route 
after its clock had struck twelve. Except at this 
moment he seemed to be present wherever men- 
tion was made of Maitre Zacharius, and people 
asked, with terror, what connexion could exist 
between the old watchmaker and this inexplica- 
ble being. Besides, it was noticed that he never 
lost sight of the old man and his daughter in the 
walks they were accustomed to take together. 

One day Gerande perceived him looking at her 
and laughing ; she pressed closely to her father 
with a movement of terror. 

“What is the matter, my Gerande ?” asked 
Maitre Zacharius. 

“T do not know,” replied the young girl. “I 
imagine it is the presence of that man who fol- 
lows us constantly.” 

Maitre Zacharius turned towards the little old 
man. 

“ Ma foi! he goes well,” said he, with an air 
of satisfaction; “it is just four o’clock ; fear 
nothing, my daughter, it is not a man, it is a 
clock!” 

Gerande looked at her father with terror. How 
could Zacharius read the hour onthe countenance 
of this creature. 

“Apropos,” continued the old watchmaker, 
“T have not seen Aubert for several days.” 

“He is busy repairing your watches.” 

“ He will never succeed ; for it would not be 
a repairing, but a resurrection.” 

Gerande remained silent. 

Maitre Zacharius then fell into a reverie, which 
lasted until he reached the door of his dwelling. 
For the first time for several days, during which 
his daughter had succeeded in keeping him away 
from his shop, he entered there ; at the moment 
of his crossing the threshold one of the numerous 
clocks suspended to the wall struck five ; usually 
these clocks, admirably regulated, struck simul- 
taneously; but now the ear was assailed by their 
successive sounds for a quarter of an hour.— 
Maitre Zacharius suffered frightfully ; he went 
from one to another, like the leader of an orches- 
tra who has no longer control of his musicians. 

When the last one had died away, the door of 
the shop opened, and Maitre Zacharius trembled 
from head to foot on seeing before him the 
strange little old man, who looked at him fixed- 
ly, and said : 

“ Master, can I have a few minutes conversa- 
tion with you?” 

““Who are you?” hastily asked the watch- 
maker. 

“A brother craftsman, nothing more. It is 
my business to regulate the sun.”” 

“Tt is you who regulate the sun, is it?” re- 
plied Maitre Zacharius ; “well, I cannot compli- 
ment you much! the sun goes badly, and in order 
to keep pace with it, we are obliged now to put 
our clocks forward and now back !’”’ 

“ And yon are right, my master; my sun does 
not always mark noon at the same hour; but it 
will soon be known that this proceeds from the 
motion of the earth around it, and a sort of me- 
dium day will be invented which will equalize 
differences.”” 

“ And shall I be living still at that period?” 
asked the old watchmaker, his eyes becoming 
animated. 

“Undoubtedly,” replied the littl old man, 
laughing ; ‘‘do you think you can die 1” 

“ Alas! Iam very ill.” 

“Let ns talk of that. It is the very subject 
on which I wished to speak.” So saying, this 
singular personage sprang anceremonious|y inte 
an old leathern arm-chair, and crossing his lege 
resumed in a tone of irony 

“ Let os see, Maitre Zacharins, what i 
on in the good city of Geneva. Jt is eaid that 
your health is affected, that your watches need 
medicine !’” 

“ You see then, do yon, the intimate enonne: 
tion between their existence and mine ex 
claimed Zacharias. 

“ ] imagine that they have defects, views « ; 
If these fellows do not behave well, ther ought 
to bear the consequences of their irreg rf 
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account.” 
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“What do you mean by vices?” said Maitre 
Zacharius, blushing at the sarcastic tone in which 
these words were pronounced. “Have they not 
aright to be proud of their birth and of their 
beauty ¢” 

“Not too much so; they bear a celebrated 
name, and on their dial is engraved a signature 
illustrious in the world ; they have the exclusive 
privilege of introducing themselves into noble 
families, of presiding at their decisions, of regu- 
lating their various plans. Well, do you not 
think they have a right to complain on seeing 
your discouragement and your powerlessness ¢” 

“It is because I have a fever,”’ replied the old 
watchmaker, while a cold sweat ran through all 
his limbs. 

“ Well, they will die with you, since you can- 
not restore elasticity to their springs.” 

“Die! No, you have said it, I cannot die ! I, 
the first watchmaker in the world? No, Maitre 
Zacharius cannot die! for, since I have regulated 
time, time would end with me.” 

“Well said, master,” replied the little old 
man. ‘It must not be that your glory perish ; 
so your servant wishes to give you the means of 
subduing these rebellious watches.” 

“ What is it? what is it?” exclaimed Zacha- 
rius. 

“ You shall know on the morrow of the dayin 
which you grant me the hand of your daughter.” 

“The heart of my daughter is not free,’’ re- 
plied Zacharius, apparently naither shocked nor 

ished at this d i 

“Bah! she is not the least beautiful of your 
clocks; but she will stop at last, like the rest. 
Well! labor on, Maitre Zacharius; wind and 
unwind your watches = ;rc) ire the marriage of 
your daughter and y orentice ; temper 
springs made of the | bless your son- 
in-law and his beauti ‘ul ‘hod; but remem- 
ber that your watch:s never go, and that 
Gerande will not mary Awrt!” 
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Gerande and Aubert ofi¢n sccor ipanied him 
in these visits. The old wai. .er must have 
taken pleasure in seeing these two noble crea- 
tures, and had he not been so pre-occupied with 
his approaching end, their constant companion- 
ship would have afforded him happiness. They 
were often terrified at the effects of pride on his 
mind. 

From morning till night dissatisfied customers 
thronged the house with their complaints. At 
last the old man, mortified at these reproaches, 
purchased the useless watches. At this intelli- 
gence, all who owned his watches brought them, 
and the money of this poor household quickly 
diminished. The old watchmaker was soon 
completely stripped; his antique vases passed 
into stranger hands ; the magnificent pannels of 
oak which adorned the walls of his dwelling were 
parted with ; some pictures of the early Flemish 
painters, and even the valuable tools which his 
genius had invented, were sold to indemnify his 
customers. 

It had been remarked for a long time that 
Maitre Zacharius had neglected his religious du- 
ties, which gave some color to the charge of sor- 
cery. Gerande therefore persuaded him to ac- 
company her to grand mass at St. Peter’s. But 
the proud old man remained through the services 
mute, nevertheless, insensible as a statue of stone. 
The mass was finished; it was customary to say 
the Angelus at the hour of noon, and the officia- 
ting priest waited for it to strike from the clock 
of the steeple; this thought restored Maitre 
Zacharius to the habitual current of his ideas, and 
he hastily turned towards this dial, of which the 
needle moved with perfect regularity ; the priest 
descended the steps of the altar and awaited the 
sacred hour. Suddenly a hoarse sound was 
heard; the great hand of the dial, arrived at 
noon, had suddenly stopped, and the hour did 
not strike. Geraude hastened to the assistance 
of her father, who fell back lifeless and motion- 
less in his chair; some charitable people carried 
him out of the church amid a strange stupefac- 
tion. 

“It is his death-blow !” thought Gerande. 

Maitre Zacharius, restored to himself, lay in 
a state of complete exhaustion; life existed only 
on the surface of his body, like the last clouds of 
smoke which hover around a half extinguished 
lamp. When he recovered his senses, Aubert 
and Gerande were leaning over him ; at this last 
moment he saw only his daughter, alone, for- 
saken, without support. 

“My son,” said he to Aubert, “I give thee 
my daughter,” and he extended his hand towards 
his two children, who were thus united beside the 
bed of death. 

But, at this instant, the old man raised him- 
self with a movement of rage; the words of bis 
singular visitor returned to his mind. 

“I will not die!” exclaimed he. “TI cannot 
die! I, Maitre Zacharius, must not die! My 
books ! my accounts !”” 

As he said this, he seized a book wherein were 
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inscribed the names of his customers and the ar- 
ticles he had sold them; he turned over the 
leaves eagerly and his thin finger stopped. 

here!” said he, “there! this old iron clock ! 
sold to Pittonaccio! Ithas not been returned 
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to me, it still goes, still lives! Ah! I will have 
it; I will find it again; I will take care of it so 





well that I shall live to be ahundred years old!” | 


And he swooned. 
having looked at each other, knelt beside the bed 
of the old man, and prayed together. 





CHAPTER V. 
THE HOUR OF DEATH. 
A few more days of suffering rolled away, and 


‘ | 
Aubert and Gerande, after 


this man, almost dead, Maitre Zacharius, rose | 


| from his bed of sickness and returned to life by | 


a superhuman effort; he lived on pride. But | 


Gerande was not deceived, the body and soul 
of her father were forever ruined. He seemed 
occupied in collecting his last resources, careless 
of others ; he expended incredible energy and 
rapidity; walking, searching, selling, and mut- 
tering mysterious words. 

One morning Gerande descended to his work- 
shop; Maitre Zacharius was not there; she 
awaited him all that day; Maitre Zacharius did 
not return. Aubert traversed the city, and ac- 
quired the sad certainty that the old man had 
left it. 

“Let us follow him,” exclaimed Gerande, 
when the young apprentice brought her these 
sorrowful news. 

“Where can he be ?”’ asked Aubert of himself. 

A sudden inspiration illumined his mind; the 
last words of Maitre Zacharius returned to his 
memory. The watchmaker lived but in this old 
iron clock; it had not been restored to him! 
Maitre Zacharius had gone in search of it. Au- 
bert communicated these thoughts to Gerande. 

“Let us look at my father’s book,” replied 
she. 

Both entered the workshop. The book was 
open on ‘the bench. All the records of the 
watches made by the watchmaker, and returned 
in consequence of their accidents, had been erased 
with a trembling hand, all except this : 

“Sold to the Signor Pittonaccio an iron clock, 
with bells and moving personages, deposited in 
his Chateau of Andernatt, among the Dents-du- 
Midi.” 

“« My father is there !” 

“Let us hasten thither, my poor girl,” replied 
Aubert, “we may yet save him.” 

“Not for this life,” murmured Gerande, “ but 
at least for another.” 

“May God grant it, Gerande ; these Dents- 
du-Midi are barren peaks, situated at twenty 
hours journey from Geneva, and we may reach 
them.” 

That very evening, Aubert and Gerande, ac- 
companied by their old servant, set out on foot 
on the road which winds around the Lake of 
Geneva. They travelled six leagues in the night, 
crossed by fording and not without difficulty, the 
torrent of the Dranse ; in all places inquiring for 
Zacharius, and they soon acquired the certainty 
that they were on his track. 

The next day at nightfall they reached Evian, 
where the shore of Switzerland is visible for the 
distance of twelve leagues; but the two lovers 
perceived these enchanting sights only through 
the veil of their sadness. They were sustained 
by a supernatural strength: Aubert leaning ona 
knotty staff, now offered his arm to Gerande, 
and now to Scholastica. Towards the end of 
the third day, they reached, almost exhausted, 
the hermitage of Notre Dame du Sex, situated 
at the base of the Dents-du-Midi, and yet eleva- 
ted six hundred feet above the Rhone. 

The hermit received them all there at night- 
fall; he had no intelligence to give them of Mai- 
tre Zacharius; hardly could they hope to find 
him living in the heart of these gloomy solitudes. 
The night was dark, the hurricane whistled in 
the mountains and the avalanches oscillated on 
the summits of the tottering rocks. 

The two lovers crouched before the fire of the 
hermit, were relating to him their sympathy. 
Suddenly the barking of the dog was heard, and 
some one knocked at the door of the hermitage. 

“ Open, in the name of God !” cried a voice. 

The door gave way beneath his violent efforts, 
and there appeared a dishevelled, haggard, half- 
clad man. 

“ My father!’ exclaimed Gerande. 

It was indeed Maitre Zacharius. 

“ Where am I” said he; “ineternity! Time 
is finished—the hours no longer strike—the nee- 
dles stop !” 

“ My father!” exclaimed Gerande, with such 
heart-rending emotion that the old man seemed 
to return to the world of the living. 

“You here, my Gerande?” exclaimed he; 
“and you, Aubert ?” 

“ Father,” said Gerande, seizing him by the 
arm, ‘return to your house in Geneva, return 
with us!” 

The old man escaped her embrace and return- 
ed towards the door, on the threshold of which 
the snow was already piling huge drifts. 

“Do not forsake your children !’ said Aubert. 

“Why,” replied the old watchmaker sadly, 
“why return to those places which my life has 
already quitted, and where a part of myself is 
forever buried ¢” 

“ Your soul is not dead !” replied the hermit, 
in a grave tone. 

“My soul! O nod But it is shut up in the 
Chateau of Andernatt, and I wish to recover it.” 

“ My father, do not go there !” 

But the old man had crossed the threshold and 
dashed through the night and the snow, like the 
hurricane, urged by an irresistible force. Ge- 
rande, Aubert and Scholastica followed him.— 
The snow was whirling around them, and min- 
gling its white flakes with the surging foam of 
the torrents. 

At last the village of Evionnan appeared in the 
midst of this barren and desolate plain: the old 
man passed beyond ; he directed his course to 
the left; he climbed the highest summit of the 
Dents-du-Midi, mountains of hopeless aridity, 
whose sharp peaks pierce the sky. 
ruin, old and gloomy as the rocks at its base, 
rose before him. 


Very soon a 


“Itis there ! there!’ exclaimed he, qnicken- 
ing his wild race. 

The Chateau of Andernatt, at this period, pre- 
sented only ruins ; a thick, worn, tottering, and 
rough tower overlooked it in a terrific manner, 











and seemed to threaten it constantly with its fall. 
These vast piles of stone presented devastated 
saloons, filthy receptacles for lizards and vipers 


faned cemeterics. 


What 


gave access to the Chateau of Andernatt. 


A narrow and low postern | 


inhabitants of mysterious worlds had passed 


through it no one knew! 

Maitre Zacharius was not alarmed at this sin- 
ister aspect ; he reached the postern, always ac- 
companied by his anxious companions. No one 
hindered him from passing ; a large and obscure 
court presented itself to his eyes ; no one pre- 
vented his crossing it. He climbed a sort of in- 
clined plane which led to one of those long cor- 
ridors, whose Roman arches seemed to shut out 
the day. 
these interminable galleries, where indistinct 
forms roved on stormy nights. 

Maitre Zacharius, guided by an unknown 
foree, seemed sure of his road, and marched with 
rapid step. He reached an old worm-eaten door 
which shook beneath his hand, while owls and 
bats traced oblique circles around his head. An 
immense hall, in better preservation than the 
rest, presented itself to him; high sculptured 
pannels covered the walls, long and narrow win- 
dows trembled before the shocks of the tempest. 
Maitre Zacharius, on reaching the middle of the 
saloon, suddenly uttered a cry of joy. 

On an iron support fixed in the wall, rested 
that clock where his life now resided ; it repre- 
sented an old Roman church, with its walls of 
iron and its heavy steeples, in which was a com- 
plete ring of bells for the services of the church. 
Above the door of the church, which opened at 
the hours of the offices, was carved a rosace, in 
the centre of which moved two needles, and 
whose archivault reproduced the twelve hours 
of the dial sculptured in relief; it was a master- 
piece. Between the door and the rosace a maxim 
relative to the employment of each moment ap- 
pears ina frame of copper. Maitre Zacharius 
had formerly regulated this succession of mottoes 
with Christian solicitude. The hours of prayer, 
of labor, of repasts, of recreation and repose, 
followed each other in their strictly religious 
manner. 

Maitre Zacharius, intoxicated with joy, was 
about to seize the clock, when a harsh laugh was 
heard behind him ; he turned, and by the light 


No one opposed his passage through 


| of a smoky lamp, recognized the little old man 


of Geneva. 

“ You here ?” exclaimed he. 

Gerande was terrified and pressed closely to 
her lover. 

“Good day, Maitre Zacharius,” said the little 


man. 

“Who are you?” 

“Signor Pittonaccio, at your service! You 
have come to give me your daughter; you have 
remembered my words : Gerande will not espouse 
Aubert.” 

The young apprentice darted towards Pitton- 
accio, who escaped him like a shadow. 

“Stop, Aubert,” said Maitre Zacharius with 
violence. 

“ Good night,” said Pittonaccio, disappearing, 
and leaving behind him the most profound 
darkness. 

“My father,” exclaimed Gerande, “let us 
leave this accursed place.” 

But Zacharius was no longer there; he had 
started in pursuit of the phantom. Aubert and 
Gerande remained trembling in this immense 
hall until daylight, when they ventured to trav- 
erse the endless stairways which circulated 
among this mass of stones. Chance led them at 
last, after wandering around for two hours, back 
to the vast saloon from whence they had started, 
but it was no longer empty; Maitre Zacharius 
and Pittonaccio were conversing there together , 
the one standing stiff as a corpse, the other 
crouching on a marble table. Zacharius, having 
perceived Gerande, took her by the hand and led 
her to Pittonaccio, saying : 

“ Here is thy master and lord, my daughter! 
Gerande, behold thy husband !” 

Gerande shuddered from head to foot. 

“ Never!” exclaimed Aubert, “ for she is my 
betrothed.’* 

“Never!” replied the heart of Gerande like a 
plaintive echo. 

Pittonaccio began to laugh. 

“ You wish my death then?” exclaimed the 
old man. ‘“ My life is contained there, and this 
man has said to me: ‘When I shall have thy 
daughter, this clock shall be thine!’ And this 
man will not wind it up; he can break it at his 
will and hasten my death. Ah! my daughter! 
do you love me no longer %” 

The clock struck five with astrange jar, which 
resounded sorrowfully in the soul of Gerande, 
and these words appeared in red letters : 

“ We must eat of the fruit of the tree of know- 
ledge.” 

Aubert and Gerande looked at each other in 
surprise and terror. These were no longer the 
orthodox devices of the Catholic watchmaker; 
the breath of Satan must have passed over it. 
But Zacharius paid no heed, and resumed : 

“Do you hear, my Gerande? I live, I live 
yet! Hear my regular breathing ; see the blood 
circulate in my veins! No! you will not kill 
your father, and you will accept this man for 
your husband, that I may live to be a hundred 
years old! Behold this man, it is Time; your 
existence will henceforth be regulated in a man- 
ner very pleasant to the soul! Gerande, restore 
life to thy father!” 

“ Gerande,” murmured Aubert, “I am thy 
betrothed.” 

“ Beloved, he is my father,” replied Gerande, 
falling back. 

“She is there,”’ said Maitre Zacharius ; “ Pit- 
tonaccio, thou wilt keep thy promise.” 

“Here is the key of the clock,” replied the 
little old man. 

Zacharius received it, ran to the clock and has- 
tily began to wind it. The watchmaker tarned 
and turned, with strange contortions, until he 
was weary. 

“It is wound up for a century!” exclaimed he 
with fearful joy. 


After long search he found the outlet of this ac- 
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of Notre-Dame da Sex. He spoke to the holy 
man with accents of such despair, that the latter 


; | consented to accompany him to the Chateau of 
there lay extended silent courts, resembling pro- | 


Andernatt. 

If, during these hours of anguish Gerande had 
hot wept, it was because the fountain of tears 
was exhausted. Maitre Zacharius did not leave 
this immense hall; he came every moment to 
listen to the regular ticking of the old clock, and 
smiled with fearful joy. Meanwhile the clock 
had struck ten, and, to the great alarm of Schol- 
astica, these words appeared on the silver frame : 

“ Man may become equal with Ged.” 

Not only was the old man no longer shocked 
by those odious maxims, but he read them with 
delight, and dwelt on these thoughts with pride, 
while Pittonaccio marched around him, interlac- 
ing him in tortuous and fantastic folds. The 
marriage act was to be signed at midnight. Ge- 
rande, almost inanimate, scarcely heard, saw, or 
comprehended. The clock struck eleven ; Zach- 
arius started, and with a joyous voice read these 
blasphemies : 

“ Man should be the slave of science, and to it sac- 
rifice friends and family.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed he, “ there is in this world 
only science.” 

The needles moved around this iron dial with 
hisses like vipers ; the clock ticked hurriedly and 
gloomily. Maitre Zacharius spoke no more. 

This scene had two new witnesses ; the hermit 
and Aubert. Zacharius was standing, Pittonac- 
cio crouching, Gerande more dead than living, 
Scholastica was in prayer. Suddenly was heard 
the sound which precedes the striking of the 
hours. Zacharius exclaimed ; 

“Tt is midnight.” 

The hermit extended his hand to the old clock 
and it did not strike. Zacharius uttered a funereal 
ery, when these words appeared : 

“ He who attempts to make himself equal with 
God, shall be eternally damned.” 

The old clock burst with a sound of thunder ; 
the spring escaped from it, and leaped through 
the hall with a thousand fantastic contortions. 
The old man ran after it; he sought in vain to 
seize it; he exclaimed : 

““My soul! my soul!” 

The infernal spring danced before him, and 
rebounded with frightful grimaces. But Pitton- 
accio suddenly seized it, and, with a horrible blas- 
phemy, disappeared. Maitre Zacharius fell back- 
ward ; he was dead. 

* * * * * » * 

The body of the watclfmaker was not buried 
in consecrated ground, but amid the barren peaks 
of Andernatt ; and then Aubert and Gerande re- 
turned home to pray for him during the long 
years of happiness which God granted them on 
earth ; a just recompense of the Christian humil- 
ity hy which they expiated the pride of the 
watchmaker of Geneva. 
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TO LOUISE, 


BY Cc. P. REYNOLDS, 


Not in the dazzling throng, 
When hearts are light and free; 
Not when the thrilling song's 
Poured forth in melody ; 
Not when thy suitors proud 
Unto thee bend the knee; 
But, in thine hour of prayer, 
O, give one thought to me. 


Not when the noonday sun 
Sheds forth his genial ray ; 
But, when the cold and silent moon 
Is on her lonely way ; 
Then, then, I only ask, 
When thou art on thy knee, 
In prayer to Heaven above, 
Qne thought thou'lt give to ma. 
+sce+ 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 

“Friend Broadbrim,” said Zephaniah Strait- 
lace to his master, a rich Quaker of the city of 
Brotherly Love, ‘thou canst no? zat of that leg 
of mutton at thy noontide table to-day.” 

“ And wherefore not ?” asked the Quaker. 

“Because the dog that appertaineth to that 
son of Belial, whom the world calleth Lawyer 
Foxcraft, hath come into thy pantry and stolen 
it—yea, and he hath eaten it up.” 

“ Beware, friend Zephaniah, of bearing false 
witness against thy neighbor. Art thou sure it 
was friend Foxcraft’s domestic animal ?”” 

“Yea, verily, I saw it with my eyes, and it 
was Lawyer Foxcraft’s dog ; even Pinch’em.” 

“Upon what evil times have we fallen ?” 
sighed the harmless secretary, as he wended his 
way to his neighbor’s office. ‘ Friend Gripus,”’ 
said he, ‘I want to ask thy opinion.” 

“T am all attention,” replied the scribe, laying 
down his pen. 

“ Supposing, friend Foxcraft, that my dog has 
gone into thy neighbor’s pantry, and stolen there- 
from a leg of mutton, and I saw him, and could 
call him by name, what ought I to do ¢” 

“ Pay for the mutton; nothing can be clearer.” 

“ Know, then, friend Foxcraft, thy dog, even 
the beast men denominate Pinch’em, hath stolen 
from my pantry a leg of mutton, of the just value 
of four shillings and sixpence, which I paid for 
it in the market, this morning.” 

“O well, then it is my opinion that I must 
pay for it;” and having done so, the worthy 
friend turned to depart. 

“ Tarry yet a little, friend Broadbrim,” cried 
the lawyer. ‘ Ofa verity I have yet farther to 
say unto thee. Thou owest me nine shillings— 
for advice.” 

“Then, verily, I must pay thee ; and it is my 
opinion I have touched pitch, and been defiled.” 
—Hlome Magazine 





THE INVENTION OF SHOES, 


Sandals were most common among the Orien- 
tals. As they were mere soles of wood or leatb- 
er fastened to the foot with strings, they were 
no protection from the dust; hence arose the 
hospitable practice of washing the visitor's feet— 
a practice so much insisted upon by public opin- 
ion, that if anv one passing out of a house beat 





| the dust from his fvet, it showed that they had 


| a feature in English history. 


| knee with chains of silver or ,ailt.” 


not been washed, and, left on the keuse the re- 
proach of inhospitality, which was the deepest of 
all dishonor. The Greeks and Romans added 
the moccasin or buskin to the sandal—the former 
was worn by tragicactors. The shoe makes quite 
In the time of 
Richard I. says Stow, “ began the detestable use 
of piked shoos, the toes being tied up to the 


Edward 


| IV., says the same historian, ordained “ that no 
Aubert rushed from the saloon like amadman. | 


cursed dwelling, and returned to the hermitage | 


man weare shoos or boots having toes passing 
two inches long; no peaks of boots or shoos to 
pass that length on paine of cursing by the 
clergie.”’—Llome Journ 
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| from here, where they are dying tor load 
Phe Judge the ev 


had been out, sper x th ' ig 
with some friends, and DT think it likely was a 
very little ‘sprung.’ At any rate, the night was 
| very dark, and as he proceeded to his lodgiags, 
| he found himself in the vicinity of the deep exca 
vations or shafts sunk by the miners, They are 
two or three hundred feet deep, and at night 
| planks are thrown over them to prevent any 

stray traveller falling in But notwithstanding 

the precaution, the Judge came upon one of 
} them, slipped through between the planks, and 
catching hold of one of them, hung with bis head 
some two or three feet below the top of the aper- 
ture. This was a terrible position. He could 
not reach the sides of the excavation with his 
feet, and as for raising himself up with his hands 
alone, it was an utter impossibility for one of his 
weight and inexperience, or want of practice in 
gymnastics. He dared not loose one hand to 
spit upon it, and relieve him for a moment, but 
was compelled to dangle just as he fall, certain 
that an awful fate awaited him. He screamed 
at the top of his voice, but there was no one 
near to render help. Covered with perspiration, 
and committing his soul to Heaven, his hands 
unloosed, and he fell—to the enormous depth of 
six inches!) The Judge scrambled out in some 
way, and after taking an airing on terra firma, 
made the best of his way home. He had merely 
fallen into one of the excavations which had just 
been commenced ; but as he could not see, and 
was slightly exhilarated, he naturally supposed 
that he was going heels foremost into the bowels 
of the earth. No man was probably more fright 
ened, or imagined he had reason to be. You 
ought to hear the Judge tell the story himself.” 
— Yankee Blade. 





non 
TENDING BERS. 


The tending of bees is, perhaps, the oldest of 
all industrial occupations, after tilling the soil 
and keeping tlocks and herds. It is also one of 
the most stable as to its locality. Milton speaks 
of the 


“ Flowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 
Of bees’ industrious murmur,” 
Hymettus memorable from its connection with 
the name of Plato, extends to the cast and south 
of Athens. From the summit, the ancient city 
was seen in its glory, near the base, while beyond 
it, westward, lay the Gulf of Salamis, the scene 
of the naval triumph of the Greeks over Xerxes. 
At that time the frat was a “ bowery” one, and 
swarmed with bees, from whose hives the best of 
the Attic honey was obtained. The hill is now 
where it was, and as it was when ‘Themistocles 
fought the Persians, covered with wild thyme, 
giving employment to those humble laborers, 
who, in uninterrupted succession, have occupied 
the spot, from the most prosperous days of 
Athens to the present hour. They are kept in 
hives of willow or osier, plastered with clay or 
loam within and without. For upward of two 
thousand years the Hymettian bees have been 
on record, surviving the revolutions which have 
changed the features and uprooted the popula- 
tion of Attica, according to the poetical saying, 
“Their race remains immortal ever stands 
Their house unmoved, and sires of sires are born.” 
—Leisure Hours. 


A POPULAR FALLACY. 

“Would I were a boy again,” may be a charm- 
ing expression of puerile sentimentality ; but it 
is absurd in reality. ‘To become “a boy again” 
after having tasted the “ living waters ’’ of man- 
hood—after having felt its high resolves and 
noble purposes, and seen the glories of its ener- 
gies and its achievements—would be like trans- 
posing the butterfly from his bright colors and 
winged beauty back to the revolting substance 
and form of the worm from which he sprang.— 
N. O. Crescent. 








¢- > 
DIRECTIONS FOR A SHORT LIFE. 


1. Eat hot bread at every meal. 

2. Eat fast. 

3. Lie in bed every morning until the sun is 
two hours high. 

If the case should prove stubborn : 

4. Add the morning dram.—(Quitz's Almanac. 


Mark Antony, when depressed, and at an cbb 
of fortune, cried out, that he had lost all, except 
what he had given away. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


PROGRESS. 


BY MRS. I. ¥. KELLOGG DORR. 

Brother, look forth and tell 

What of the nizht— 
Heed if each sentinel 

Treads the dim height ;— 
List ifa warning be 

Sung from the tower, 
Or ifin tranquillity 

8 3 on the hour. 


Brother, the rudily glare 
Of the broad day 

Frights from our turrets fait 
Darkness away. 

And hist! by my soul, the breeze, 
Bracing and clear, 

Brings from the distant lea, 
Shouts to my car. 


Look you, then, forth again, 
Sweep with your eye 

Where the far-stretching plain 
Blends with the sky. 

Mark if the sunlight yield 
Back to your glance, 

Flashing from burnished shield, 
Helmet or lance. 


Far as the eye may pierce, 
Sullen and gray— 

Paints the horizon fierce, 
Battle array ! 

Ha, as the mighty deep 
Mocks at control, 

So with resistless sweep, 
Onward they roll. 


Look but once more, and see 
If it portend 

Defiance or courtesy, 
Foeman or friend. 

Say, if our welcome be 
Thundered in scorn, 

Or borne with soft minstrelsy, 
Forth on the morn. 


Brother, their banners fly 
Fair as the dawn, 

With * Truth and Equality ” 
Blazoned thereon. 

Proud ring our welcome out, 
Party and clan 

Are lost in the battle shout, 
** Freedom and Man!” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LITTLE NELLY. 





How could one’s sympathies but be enlisted 
for poor little Nelly ¢ She had lived but twelve 
summers, and all that period she had been shel- 
tered under her mother’s wing, and protected 
from cruel exposure in that scantily furnished, 
but neat inviting room where her mother had 
taken in “plain sewing” for a living, And 
Nelly was so bright and intelligent withal, be- 
sides being docile and obedient, that it was no 
wonder one of the almoners to the poor, in her 
weekly rounds, should have selected this little 
girl as one whom she could recommend as an 
errand-girl to the rich ladies who had charged 
her with the commission to procure for them just 
such a one. 

It did seem a pity to break up these ties of 
maternal and filial love,—to separate two who 
lived so much in and for each other,—but alas 
for the wants of humanity which are so impera- 
tive; for cold rooms, that must be warmed frons 
scanty purses, and empty closets, with craving 
appetites, and bodies that need substantial cloth- 
ing,—especially when all these wants must be 
supplied from the product of the needle,—and 
then, too, when aching heads and inflamed eyes 
confirm to us how much honest thrift must be 
expended to procure decent comforts, and well 
filled homes rise before the toiling sufferer, and 
cast-off apparel looks so comfortable, and nicely 
ventilated rooms seem so grateful and health- 
fal, is it any marvel that affectionate love sane- 
tions the change, and the poor child is sent 
abrozd to combat life’s trials as best she may ? 
God help such surrenders ;—they break the 
heart-strings, while an assumed cheerfulness 
lights up the countenance as the kiss is imprint- 
ed, and “ good-by ” to mother is repeated. 

And Mrs. Aubrey, the rich lady, called to 
“look at Nelly,” to ascertain if she would do to 
wait and tend on herself. ‘ Was she sprightly 
and good tempered ? Was she healthy, and had 
she passed through the diseases incident to child- 
hood? Had she a scanty wardrobe, or should 
she be obliged to employ a seamstress to make 
her appear decent, when she should enter upon 
her duties?” In a word, “was she a truthful, 
honest, faithful child, who would make no mis- 
chief with the other servants, and never find fault 
with any requirements ?” 

What hard questions these were for that poor 
motker to answer, who had always kept her little 
girl under her own eye, and who was such a 
noviee to the machinery which is continually 
kept in motion in luxurious homes. And when 
that mother replied, “‘ You can but try the child, 
Mrs. Aubrey,” and little Nelly curtsied, and said, 
“she should like to go and live with the lady,” 
the poor child was captivated by her new mis- 
tress’s rich brocade, and the beautiful bunch of 
flowers outside her French hat, and she loved 
the lady for the clothes she wore, and hoped she 
should one day be a lady, too. Would that 
bitter contact with the world never quenched 
that childish simplicity. 

But I followed Nelly when she took her little 
bundle and went to her new home. She trudged 
along so cheerfully, and her little heart beat so 
hopefully, and every Saturday night she was 
“to carry mother fifty cents of her own earning,” 
rung out from her childish tone of voice so melo- 
diously, that at that moment there might have 
been no occasion to pity Nelly, for she was just 
as happy as she seemed. But we had seen the 
world, childhood and age had passed on before 
us, and so we did pity her, even then. 

Arrived at the beautiful house, in what a neat 
little chamber she laid down her bundle, then 
hung up her clean faded calico in a large closet; 
it looked lonesome, but with that “ fifty cents ” 
it would soon be furnished with company. And 
all the whole house was so beautiful. How she 
gazed at the showy drawing-rooms, and looked 











at those “bunches of lamps,” and wished her 
mother could have the light of only one of them 
to stitch by in her narrow room. 

And what beautiful gewgaws lay upon the 
centre-table, and elegant books in the library, 
and what chatty, lively girls were the other 
domestics in the kitchen. Nelly was happy. By- 
and-by Mrs. Aubrey rang for Nelly, and she told 
her a long catalogue of duties,—she must brush 
this place, and dust that; must keep herself in 


” 


question; must attend to “little Willy” when 
the nursery woman was gone; must wait on the 
chamber maid when she was bid, and never show 
any reluctance to obey the cook, besides atten- 
dance upon the door, table, and her eldest son, 
und Maggy, the pet daughter. 

Nelly saw nothing to dishearten her, but sat 
herself about to please everybody. If Willy 
kicked her, she must not retaliate, if he scratched 
her, “the dear little fellow was only in play ;” 
if Maggy sent her half a dozen times up three 
flights of stairs to change the articles she brought 
her, or the eldest son thought of some errand he 
had forgotten to do; if the cook called her this 
way, and the chambermaid that way ; if her mis- 
tress rang for her and she did not run to her, 
although she was sent on some other errand, the 
phrase was soon bandied about, “ why that little 
piece of stupidity is not worth her food ;” and so 
the time had come when we must pity poor Nelly, 
—for she was but a child, and when she loitered 
in the library to look at those beautiful engrav- 
ings, or lifted the elegant shades which covered 
the “argands,” or stooped down to examine that 
natural-looking dog that “ Miss Maggy had em- 
broidered,” or touched her little fingers upon the 
keys of the piano,—why she was but a child, and 
might not a gentle remonstrance have corrected 
these childish faults ? 

When harsh words fell upon Nelly’s ears, she 
wept; and when she did the best that her little 
hands and nimble feet could do, and no word of 
encouragement was spoken, she became discour- 
aged ; and when she found she had not the abil- 
ity to please, she grew irritable, and her gentle 
nature gradually changed, and she studied from 
a different book than that her mother had taught 
her. 

We lost sight of Nelly for three years; she 
had now grown to womanhood; she had left 
Mrs. Aubrey, and many other mistresses in that 
time, but now, as she expressed it, she was 
“coming to herself.” She had found a Chris- 
tian home, where she was instructed, counselled, 
and cared for. She had truly been in the world’s 
school of trial, and her heart had been hardened, 
her spirit crushed, and her sensitive nature 
wounded. She now lived where the golden rule 
was observed, and such a sweet, docile, and 
obliging manner as she new exhibited, won the 
entire hearts of her employers. Her wages 
were increased ; her mother was removed to a 
much more comfortable apartment; the sweet 
charities of life were dispensed to her from her 
mistress’s Christian heart, and Nelly was saved 
by her introduction to this benevolent and truly 
worthy family. We did not pity Nelly now,—for 
she had passed through the furnace, and her 
short discipline was yielding timely results in the 
school of wisdom where she dwelt. Instead of 
pitying, we respect her now. 

And while we are every day more or less 
pained with sad recitals of the perfidy of “help,” 
is it not well to ask ourselves if we have mani- 
fested any personal regard for their well-being, 
besides the gratification which their labor affords 
in supplying our immediate wants? Many 
nations may dwell beneath one roof; we may 
employ a French cook, a German chamber-maid, 
an Irish waiter, an English seamstress, and an 
American ckore girl. They know not how to 
assimilate with our dispositions, or to conform 
to our tastes, and I would ask, if we should not 
be infinite gainers, if we but kindly reproved and 
mildly corrected, and even patiently bore with 
their infirmities? Would not this faithful re- 
gard to improve those about us in inferior situa- 
tions, often be repaid by a grateful return, and a 
conscientious desire to serve us better? If by 
such endeavors our homes can be made happier 
and our burdens lighter, surely a selfish love of 
our own interests might prompt us to make the 
experiment ; for continual changes in our domes- 
tic establishments is the increasing evil of our 
times, and we should do well to remember that 
discord and ill-management in the kitchen are 
always felt in every other apartment. 





RED HAIR. 

In ancient times, the nations who were the 
most polished, the most civilized, and the most 
skilful in the tine arts, were passionately fond of 
red hair. The Gauls, the ancestors of the mod- 
ern French, had the same preference, though 
that color is now in disrepute by their descen- 
dants, who like black hair. A taste for red hair, 
however, still exists in extensive regions. The 
Turks, for example, are fond of women who 
have red hair, while the modern Persians have a 
strong aversion to it. The inhabitants of Tripoli, 
who probably learned it from the Turks, give 
their hair ared tinge by the aid of vermilion. 
The women of Scinde and the Deccan are fond 
of dyeing their hair yellow and red, as the Ro- 
mans did, in imitation of German hair. There 
is among Europeans generally a strong dislike 
to red hair; but in Spain red hair is admired 
almost to adoration, and there is a story told of 
one of our naval commanders, who luxuriated in 
fiery locks, being idolized and caressed in conse- 
quence by ‘the Spanish women, and looked upon 
as a perfect Adonis.—N. Y. Tribune. 





HABITS OF READING. 

Girls who have been accustomed to devour a 
multitude of frivolous books, will converse and 
write with a far greater appearance of skill, as to 
style and sentiment, at twelve or fourteen years 
old, than those of a more advanced age who are 
under the discipline of severe studies; but the 
former, having attained to that low standard 
which had been held out to them, become sta- 
tionary, while the latter are quickly progressing 
toa higher strain of mind, and those who early 
begin with talking and writing like women, com- 
monly end with thinking and acting like chil- 
dren.—Ladies’ 2 ewspaper. 





The best thing to give your enemy is forgive- 
ness; to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, 
your heart; to your child, a good example ; toa 
father, deference ; to your mother, conduct that 
will make her proud of her son; to yourself, re- 
spect; to all men, charity; to God, obedience. 
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STAGE READY—ALL ABOARD. 


BY THE YOUNG ’UN. 


I map been “up country,” to visit some of | 
my “ poor relations,” (I was a poor man once, 
myself, and used then to associate with this kind 


of folk, i. e., whenever I could make anything 


ij , bod shee -auki | out of ’em!) and I returned home by way of the | 
rey O88 sy everybody, without asking a | ° af es 
ere are ing een ae ied | small town of E——r, en route for Boston. The 


coach I came down from the woods in, halted at 
an insignificant tavern, that was dignified with 
the name of “ Elm Hotel’’—for the reason, I 
presume, that nature had planted a huge and 
magnificent tree of this sort near where the door 
opened upon the road. But the house itself— 
well, it was a house, because it had four walls, 
and was partially shingled over. 
it was the “ Elm Hotel!’ Heaven grant I may 
never pass another such night as F once passed 
beneath that roof! 

It was late in the evening when we reached 
this tavern, and the coach which came towards 
Boston, from this place, did not leave until two 
o’clock in the morning. 


But, n’importe, 


There were four inside 
passengers, besides myself, bound to the city—or 
suburbs—each of whom was a character, in his 
or her way. We were compelled to stop where 
we were for several hours, at any rate, and while 
the others went to bed (I presume), for they dis- 
appeared, somewhere, I concluded that I did not 
care to leave the bar-room. I didn’t like the ap- 
pearance of the concern very much; and I but- 
toned up my coat, threw my legs upon a broken 
bench by the side of the dying embers, and sat 
myself up in an arm-chair to thinking. The old 
wooden-framed clock that stood in the corner, 
directly opposite where I bestowed myself, rang 
out eleven o’clock, just after I became composed 
and comfortable; and its slow twang! ding! 
dang! I thought would never cease, so prolonged 
and awful did it vibrate in that low, dusty, rick- 
ety old room. But it ceased, after a while, for 
an hour, and I sat watching the smouldering 
fire on the hearth. 

Thad paid thirty-one and a quarter cents for 
my supper and lodging for the night, and the 
meal and “accommodations ” were “ according 
to.” A piece of something, falsely and infa- 
mously denominated ham, was upon the table, 
and four moderate-sized eggs for five of us. 
The tea was black and smoky, and as bitter as 
wormwood. Iwas hungry, but I ate only a 
mouthful or two, and drank nothing. I thought 
of my “ poor relations ’"—but they didn’t treat 
me so badly 2s this! 

But, my fellow-passengers—I had _ nearly for- 
got to speak of them. There was a one-eyed 
woman (lady, I mean) on the back scat, who 
had a big greasy bundle in her lap, that was 
covered with a shawl which might once have 
been red or brown, perhaps; but the color was 
now a dubious mixture, like soot and ancient 
molasses conglomerated. What was inside this 
shelter I didn’t know. It might have been a 
pig or a calf; it proved to be a child. She 
didn’t want the darling to take cold, and so she 
smothered it, I presume, for after sundry yowls 
and whinings and struggles, soon after this lady 
entered the stage, the thing (whatever it was) 
became quict; and I saw and heard no more 
of it. 

Then we had the worst-looking, be-whiskered, 
hairy, big nosed, snuff-taking Frenchman I ever 
saw since I had breath—and that was near 
five-and-twenty years. He was ugly, crabbed, 
impudent and filthy ; and if he wouldn’t rob the 
cents from his dead uncle’s eyes (if he were 
watching with his corpse), I thought I was no 
judge of a man’s character from the color and 
look of that brute’s forbidding features. 

There was but one “cullud pusson” in the 
coach, and he wasa very well behaved darkie, 
who didn’t put on airs, and seemed to sit com- 
posedly and in perfect good temper, save when 
the wheels of our old-fashioned vehicle would 
strike a big stone, or jump into or over a gully, 
and knock his woolly pate against the coach- 
posts, when he would swear that “ dis was wus’n 
gwang to camp-mectin’ in a fiffin smack!” But 
the sable-skinned gentleman got along pretty 
well, and comported himself as though he didn’t 
greatly object to the company he was in, and 
thought the white folks were just as good as him- 
self, so long as they behaved themselves well 
and kept sober. ‘The fourth insider was an 
English pickpocket. I was sure of his being an 
Englishman, because he drank three quarts of 
poor beer on the road, and had “never heard of 
Bunker’s Hill,” he said. I knew he was a pick- 
pocket, because he sat all the way demurely, 
with two hands in sight upon his knees, in front 
of him (false ones, stuffed), while his real digits 
were in the Frenchman’s coat pocket, twice, 
though the scamp didn’t get anything by his 
manceuvres. The fifth passenger was myself. 
I was a gentleman. The only one in the crowd. 

My four companions had gone to repose, I 
say. The old clock had struck eleven, and I 
still sat before the low fire, wrapped up in my 
dignity and my travelling blouse—still thinking 
of my friends, my poor relatives, my fellow-pas- 
sengers, and the world at large, when, on a sud- 
den, I heard the little narrow door creak, on 
the opposite side of the room, and turning my 
eyes thitherward, I observed the awful face of 
the big dirty Frenchman, slowly protruding 
from the halfopened door-way. I said no- 
thing, and he came out, flanked by the stout, 





beer-drinking, ignorant Britisher. They were 
on tip-toe. There was no light in the bar-room, 
save what the coals reflected, and as the red dull 
glare glimmered upon the forms of these two 
wretches, while they stealthily approached my 
chair, they seemed like two huge goblins or elfs, 
amid the silence of the night. 

They were a precious pair. 





I conceived it to 
be no affair of mine to inquire what they were 
doing, however, so long as they did not molest 
or disturb me; and I said nothing, but permitted 
them to proceed in silence about their mission, 
whatever it was. They passed behind me, 
moved on, and I was just making up my mind 
| to sneeze or cough, to let them know I was 


| round, when I heard a sharp whisper “ now!’ 








“eBS> 


from the lips of one of them, and in the next 
instant they had me? 

I couldn’t yell (as L intended to do), for the 
big hand of the foul Frenchman was clapped 
saddenly over my mouth (ah! how I prayed that 
y nose had been included), while the stout- 





armed Englishman seized me around the body. 
And thus, entirely helpless and unable to spe ak, 
or scarcely to breathe, they opened the outer 
door and rushed out with me into the darkness 
and cold! 

They bore me along for a quarter or half a 
mile, perhaps—the Englishman still grasping 
my arms and body, while the Frenchman con- 
tinued all the while to hold his hand over my 
mouth, with the other at the back of my head, 
I would have 
given them my pocket-book gladly, if plunder 
was their object, as I shrewdly believed it to be, 
though, to say the truth, it contained but four 
dollars, two of which were one dollar notes upon 
a. broken But they should 
have been welcome to it all—ay, all /—had they 
permitted me to speak, and tell them so. But 
no—on they went, and at last we reached adeep, 
dark, murky-looking forest, a mile from the 
“Elm Hotel,” I supposed, where they halted a 
moment, thus to address me : 

“ So, sir,” said the Englishman, ‘“ you don’t 
like us, eh? You don’t fancy our features and 
appearance. You sat in the coach—a public 
conveyance which the people have an inaliena- 
ble right to convert into a spittoon or a smoke- 
house, at their pleasure—you sat there, and 
wanted the window opened ; and you turned up 
that pug-nose of yours because we chose to drink 
beer and take snuff; and you moved to the mid- 
dle seat when the worthy African entered the 
coach, and placed your cambric handkerchief to 
your face, you did! And you're a democrat, 
too! You write for the papers—you’re a mem- 
ber of the press-gang—you tell stories! You'd 
like to telf a story about us, wouldn’t you, if 
you could get the chance? But you don’t do it 
—up with him!’’ he continued, turning to the 
Frenchman, “ now down with him!” he added, 
and I found myself instantly released from the 
gripe of the wretches, only to be aware, howev- 
er, that they had raised and dropped me into 
some kind of a hole, that immediately after- 
wards appeared like a sort of hogshead, or huge 
churn, which was perfectly tight on all sides, be- 
neath, overhead. I distinctly heard the fierce 
voices of my two tormentors—first outside, then 
within this mammoth barrel, or drum, or what- 
ever it was; and then I felt it move! Onward 
we went—we, we (five, the Englishman, the 
Frenchman, the “lady” with her smothered 
child, the dingy African, and myself; for they 
were all there im that close box, jumbled up 
together ! 

Now we went up, now down. Now forward 
and back and round—and almost over. But 
still we kept going—on, on, on—at last at a 
fearful, frightful rate. And I couldn’t get out! 
On one side of me sat the negro, puffing and 
writhing and sweating ; on the other the snarl- 
ing Englishman, jamming and chafing and el- 
bowing me, as we went; in front sat the dirty 
Frenchman, with his bushy, wiry mustache, and 
his offensive garlicky breath ; and behind squat- 
ted the woman, bobbing back and forth upon my 
shoulders, with her big, greasy, squalling bun- 
dle of smothering humanity. 

I could have borne all this, and did. But when 
I saw the filthy Frenchman’s mouth open, and 
witnessed his ugly, infernal smile, when I saw 
that he didn’t, wouldn’t speak, but smacked his 
awful lips, and then stooped over, slowly, sar- 
castically, impudently, to kiss me! “ Ha!’ I 
shrieked, “‘ save me from this monster’s touch !”” 
and springing up, I heard the voice of the coach- 
man, clearly and distinctly : 

“ Stage ready—all aboard !” 

It was then past two o’clock. I had had three 
long hours of troubled sleep in the old narrow 
arm-chair, before the bar-room fire. The bite of 
cold ham I took, and the harder boiled egg, had 
lain undigested, and my head had fallen aside so 
that I lay or sat uncomfortably. The window 
was open behind me, and a cold draught of air 
blew in upon me, and I awoke, chilled, fatigued, 
but O, how rejoiced to find that all my three 
hoars’ horror had been only a dream. 

We entered the coach, three of us, lcaving the 
two foreigners at the ‘‘ Elm Hotel.” 

“« All aboard !”’ shouted the driver, and before 
the sun rose again I was safe at home with my 
family. 

If I am ever found aguin at that house, I shall 
avoid feeding there. If I get asleep over the 
bar-room fire, I shall take care that I don’t muf- 
fle myself up so closely, or so carcfally. As I 
never intend to be caught in this plight again, 
however, I doubt if ever I can be annoyed with 
such a dream as Thad there. At any rate, lam 
sure I shall never experience a worse night than 
my first and last one at the Elm //otel in E 

o-o-_ + woe -- 
LAC DYE, 

Lac dye, improperly denominated a gum, is 
obtained from a substance produced by an insect, 
chermes lacca, on certain trees growing in Bengal, 
Assam, Siam, and Pegu, the two latter countries 
yielding it of the tinest quality. The insect de- 
posits tts egg on, the leaves or branches, and then 
covers it with a quantity of this peculiar material, 
designed evidently for the purposes of protection 
and food forthe young. The substance is formed 
into cells, finished with as much care and art as 
a hone »ycomb, but differently arranged. It sup- 
plies a fine red dye, and also resinous matter, 
extensively used in the manufacture of se aling 
wax, hats, and as a varnish. Lac, in its natural 
state, encrusting leaves and twigs, is called stick 
lac, and is collected twice a year by simply 
breaking off the vegetation, and taking it to 
market. If this is not done before the insects 
have left their cells, the value of the material as 
a dye is deteriorated, though supposed to be im- 
proved asa varnish. Lac dye is the coloring 
matter extracted from stick lac, and is usually 
formed into small cakes like indigo, exhibiting a 
hue approaching to carmine.—/fousehold Words. 


to keep me from making a noise. 


down-east bank. 








People of nervous temperament, or what is 
usually called fine sensibility, in their joys and 
sorrows are ever in extremes. In adversity, 
their depression is too deep, because they have not 
fortitude to sustain it with constancy and com- 
posure ; in prosperity, their elation rises too high, 
ecause they have not moderation to temper it 
with reflection and forethought. 





Jester’'s Picnic. 
The Buffalo Republic rejoices in the 


posses- 
sion of a poet of rare excellence, one Parin, who 
bids fair to eclipse Firmilian in the truly * spas- 


modic.”” The following is a sample 


O, Night! How black vou are 
Specially when the moon don't shine, and there 
Aint any stars! How you make folks play ti 
Liards, and sleep, and go to concerts, and sich 
You are the coffin of the day—you are 
Which, like « pall, makes it a dark color 
Also, you are the time when the watchwen 
Go to sleep, and the burglars are around 
Some. Ard you are the time for benders and 
Busts, and getting drunk, and took up, and get- 
Ting fined by a Justice 





Yes! You are some 
About 12 o'clock—when the rooster-bir as 
Get a calling to one another, and make y« 
Hideous, and feel bad. The day ix pretty gx silk 
For doing business in,—but you, Night. are 
Abed, ‘cause you aint got no bigness, but 
Fun! Hail! O, Night! 





RAR ARARAR AAAS . 


Shop keeper. —‘ That's a bad fifty cent piece, 
sir; { can’t take it; it’s only lead, silvered 
over.” 

Customer.—“ Well, now, admitting such to be 
the fact, I should say that the ingenuity display- 
ed in the deception might induce you to accept 
it. Admire, sir, the devotion of the artist to the 
divine idea of Liberty. Liberty the idol of us 
all! He, having wrought her efligy in humble 
lead, in order to render it worthier of that glori- 
ous impression, resorts to the harmless expedi- 
ent of silvering it over! And shall we harshly 
repudiate his work? QO, no, sir! You'll take 
it, | know you will.” 


RARAASA AAA AS 


An honest Dutch farmer of the eer was 
asked his opinion*as to which denomination of 
Christians were in the right way to heaven. 

“Vel, den,” said he, “ven ve ride our wheat 
to Albany, some say dis is de pest; but it don’t 
make much difference which road ve take, for 
ven ve get dare, dey never ask us vich vay ve 
come—and it is none of their pusiness—is' our 
wheat is good !”” 


RAN nee eet . 


A Knotty Problem —The Chines se are said to 
have labored for centuries under great embar- 
rassment, from not knowing how to make a 
barrel. They could, without any difficulty, make 
the staves, set them up, and hoop them in; and, 
indeed, with the help of a man inside, they could 
put the second head on; but how to get the man 
out after the barrel was headed—that was the 
question. 

The following curious sentence is said to have 
been taken from a volume of sermons published 
during the reign of James I., of England : 

“This dial shows that we must die all; yet 
notwithstanding, all houses are turned into ‘ale 
houses, our cares into cates, our paradise into pair 
o’dice, matrimony into matter of money and = mar- 
riage into merry age, divines into dry vines ; it was 
not so in the days of Noah—ah, no !”’ 


The City Fathers of Bridgeport, Conn., re- 
cently took possession of a new room for their 
meetings, and upon taking the chair the Mayor 
very gently jogged the members upon the tobacco 
question, ‘The Standard reports him as saying: 
“ Moreover, there was a supply of spitfoons, and 
it was hoped that the members would endeavor 
to spit straight, in consideration of the floor 
Jixins.”” 

anna ernest 

Bald-headed Husband.—* Just tuke a ms agnify- 
ing glass, duckey, and Just see if there’s any 
young hairs a sprouting. I’ve just finished the 
seventh bottle of the restorative, and worn out 
three hair brushes rubbing it in.” 

ife.—* Goodness gracious, Nicodemus, there 
aint no more hair on your head than there is on 
our old copper tea-kettle.” 


The Lowell (Mass.) Cabinet says, when Gen- 
eral Lafayette was in this country, two young 
men were introduced to him. Me said to one, 
“Are you married ?” “ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 
“Happy man,” quoth the general. He then put 
the same question to the other, who replied, ‘I 
ama bachelor.” “ atid dog,”’ said the general. 





Paterson, the caniiinw. lent a brother actor 


two shillings, and, when he made a demand for - 


the sum, the debtor, turning peevishly from him, 
said: “ Hang i it, rl pay you off to-day, in some 
shape or other.” Paterson good humoredly re- 
ery “T shall be much obliged to you, Tom, to 
et it be as like two shillings as - can.” 


AAA; RAS 


A well-known penurious dome ter invited a 
friend to dinner, and provided two mutton chops. 
On removing ‘the cover, he said; “ My friend, 
you see your dinner ;” which his friend imme- 
diately with his knife and fork took to himse lf, 
remarking, “1 only wish I could see yours.’ 

A little girl being sent to a store to purchase 
some dye-stuff, and forgetting the name of the 
article, said to the clerk: “John, what, do folks 
die with?” “ Why, cholera, sometimes,” replied 
John. “Well, I b’leve that’ 's the name—I want 
to get three cents’ worth.” 

The man who is too poor to take a paper has 
bought a slab-sided dog, an old shot-gun, and a 
twenty shilling gold watch. He educates his 
children in the street, and boards his shanghais 
on his neighbors. 
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CHAPTER 
TUR NAVAL OFF 


Tht reader will think that 
—the storvteller's preroyat 
demand as it regards onr st 
we most retarn throagh a 
the date, 


opens 


or thereabouts, o 
It was on one of thos 
noons that characterize the 
in India, that two of our eh 
together in a graceful and ra 
the environs of Calcutta. ‘I 
for the couple were of cith 
beauty in repose, She was 
to the gallant speech of her 
spect, bat withogt interest, w 
most casual observer might 
voice, his features, and his 
the bearing, the language of 
The lady was a gentle | 
beauty, with black eyes, jett 
complexion ; there was little 
tics of the Eastin her app: 
seemed to be quite at home 
sun. She was of the middl 
little too slender and delicat 
a puinter’s idea of perfectior 
an idol as a poet would have 
was strikingly handsome, ar 
liancy and spirit in the glance 
that told of much character, 
fecling ; and while you gazed 
beneath the broad piazza, 5 
tected a shadow ever and ar 
as though the words of him 
some unpleasant memory, 
thoughts rather to past seen 
sideration of his immediate r 
The gentleman who seem: 
unsuccessful suit, wore the 
the English navy, and in t 
view of the very spot where t 
a sloop-of-war with St. Geor 
at her peak. The officer wi 
the insignia of his rank upor 
showed him to be the capta 
vessel, He might have ber 
twenty, but scarcely more, ar 
those unmistakable tokens of 
will shine through the eoar 
finest attire. The lady was 
now ; her eyes were bent on 
still he pleaded, still urged 
suit he brought 
Mise Huntington 
vored swain on whom to best 


"| see, 


Iam sure that she has no un 
ardent admirer.” 

‘You are altogether mis 
tises,”’ she said, coolly, as 
grant fan of sandal wool, ; 
atmosphere about them 

“ A subject who sues for af 
Huntington, if he is uneucees 
at least entitled w know th 
denied.” 

“ Tat suppose the court dr 
a reason!’ said the lady, oti) 

* Ite decision admits of po 
knowledge,” replied her suite 

Then reason I have non 
pray let that suffice.” 

* at, Mise Huntingwn, os 

‘ Nay, captain, * she said, 
importanity, you know wel 
be it from me to play for o 
quette’s part. I thank you f 
you pay me by twee assur 
fally aware that I can never 
thet finds no reeponee in my 
no word of art of mine has + 
fur one moment.” 

“No, Mies Haatinguym, yo 
thas cold and im; 
ing « deal car wo my prayer 
Jue ont love we’ 





ave wwe 


“ Ney, captain, we will not 
lave ; it is neediecas, it le wore 
& matter that a exomedingly 





